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CHAPTER I. 

A CEI8P LETTER. 



Brompton is now a too well-known locality 
to require the usual geographical description 
necessary on introducing a spot which one 
'/<■ desires the reader to become acquainted with; 
and though all the Bromptonians of the pre- 
sent day endeavour to shift themselves out of 
the never-will-be fashionable quarter by call- 
ing it South Kensington, still to the non- 
residents it is and ever will remain simply — 
but vulgarly — Brompton. 

Some years ago however it was by no 
means vulgar, nor was it the least like what it 
is now. The " Boilers " and the late gigantic 
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gathering of All Nations* Produce has not 
tended to improve the neighbourhood. Brompy 
ton then had lanes that could boast of hedges 
on either side, high enough to shut out any 
objectionable bricks and mortar that were just 
beginning to thrust their unwelcome appear- 
ance forward in and about Cromwell lane and 
half-a-dozen other lanes that formed rural 
walks for the residents. Brompton was then 
a suburb, now it is as much London as Pic- 
cadilly. At the period of my tale, the Bromp- 
tonians used to talk of " going into town " 
when they had occasion to go beyond Knights- 
bridge. 

Like most suburbs it was chiefly inhabited 
by well-to-do city people and artistes. These 
occupied the detached and better sort of 
houses ; the less ostentatious dwellings were 
filled by clerks and others like that class, who 
were equally short of that prized and envied 
possession — ^money. 

In the daytime men were scarce, the 
morning saw them carried off by omnibus 
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loads, but the evening saw them all swarm- 
ing back again. It was between two and 
three o'clock on a warm September afternoon, 
that an omnibus was being driven down the 
dusty Old-Brorapton Road, with a solitary 
passenger inside. He had just withdrawn his 
arm from the window, having touched the 
conductor ^ a gentle reminder that he was 
at this point to pull up and deposit his fare. 
Having paid his sixpence he got out. The 
omnibus drove on, but he stood still a 
moment, raising each leg in turn till within a 
convenient distance of his hand, and then 
using it to brush off the dusft that had accu- 
mulated on his cloth trousers during his drive 
from the city; then turning the comer of 
the Gloucester Boad, he entered a garden by a 
wooden gate, which had " The Ehn^s " painted 
on it, in large white letters, and closing it 
carefoHy after hnn, he walked up the grave 
path with rapid steps to the house enclosed 
within. 

It was an old red-brick house, and though 
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only two stories high, contained a tolerable 
number of rooms. It is however not worthy 
of any detailed description. The house-door 
was closed, and so the man rang the bell ; he 
waited a minute, but no one answering it, he 
pulled it again, causing a peal so prolonged, 
that it had not ceased when a servant-maid 
appeared, and was greeted by her;master — for 
such he was — ^by a volley of abuse, for keep- 
ing him standing at his own door, 

" Well, Sir, Tm sure I didn't know it was 
you," pleaded the gu'l in a mild tone, rendered 
all the more so by comparison. 

" Not know it was me ! What has that 
to do with it ? Do you think I pay you to 
sit in the kitchen and think instead of work- 
ing ? Where's your mistress ? " 

" She's putting the jams away. Sir ; and I 
was up a-helping of her, and that's how I kept 
you waiting. Sir, for I only heard the one bell, 
and I rushed down as quickly as ever — " 

" Don't stand arguing. Go and tell her 
I want her." 
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" Jane, who's that ? '* cried a harsh un- 
pleasant voice from over the banisters, which 
issued forth from a mouth with a still harsher 
expression. 

" Why, it's master. Miss ! " 

" Law, Joseph ! What in the world do 
you want ? What brings you home at such 
an hour as this ? You've not come home to 
dinner, have you ? Come, Jane, come up, and 
let us finish the jams." 

Miss Kennedy's head then vanished, and 
Jane prepared to do her mistress' bidding. 

" Elizabeth ! Bother the jams ! Come 
down — ^I want to speak to you," shouted out 
Joseph Kennedy to his sister, and muttering 
to himself, he continued, " Jams ! What are 
jams to me now? Can't I have the finest 
fruit that ever grew in England, if I choose — 
at least if this is true," and he pressed his 
somewhat short thick hand against the breast- 
pocket in his coat. 

" Give me up those two big jars with 
* apricot ' written on them. No, not those — 
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can't you read ? There, those two agamst the 
wall with the brown paper covers to them. 
Patience me ! The girPs a fooL Why, Jane, 
you get more stupid every day," and Miss 
Kennedy delivered herself of a push that Jane 
received, which nearly sent her head-long 
down the stairs. " Get along, do ; and see 
what your master is calling after me for in 
that manner, for you are no earthly good 
here." 

Poor Jane slunk down-stairs only too glad 
to get away. What she would have given to 
have got away altogether she could not sur- 
mise, for she never dared harbour such a 
thought, the inward conviction being that 
Miss Kennedy was perfectly able to read her 
thoughts if they in any way tended to rebel- 
lion. But besides that, her possessions were 
so scant, that her wardrobe was not extensive 
enough for her to think of seeking a new 
place ; she managed to make it do at " The 
Elms," but soon she feared her poverty would 
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become too visible even there. Then the six 
pounds a year she received as wages for doing 
everything that one pair of hands and one 
pair of legs could do, was more than she 
dared risk giving up without the certainty of 
at least as much elsewhere. Besides all this, 
had she possessed the pluck — which she 
didn't — ^to run the chance, she never had the 
opportunity. Poor Jane ! The middle of the 
night was about the only time during the 
twenty-four hours that could be called her 
own, and she certainly made no bad use of it, 
for she slept a sleep so profound, that the 
tones even of Miss Kennedy's dreaded voice 
would have failed to have roused her. So she 
resigned herself to her fate, and worked on as 
cheerily as she could, hoping something unex- 
pected might one day turn up to make her 
life more bearable. She little dreamt how 
near it was. 

" I wonder what Joseph can want ? I 
hope to goodness nothing wrong in business," 
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was Betsy Kennedy's inward comment, as 
she went on steadily with her household 
duties. 

" If you please, ma'am, n[iaster says he 
wants to speak to you very particular, and 
you're to go down directly, please ma'am," 
said Jane on the landing mid-way on the 
stairs. 

"Very well, say I'm coming directly." 
And then when again alone her thoughts 
made her somewhat uneasy. " It's very curi- 
ous of Joe coming home at this hour, and 
wanting to speak to me. I'll go down at once 
and see what it's all about. I won't stop to 
put the jam properly away, but I must just 
push in all the pots, or I shall have that girl 
coming and dipping her fingers into it whilst 
I am absent." 

So Miss Betsy having secured her pre- 
serves from poachers by carefully locking the 
door she had placed them within, went down- 
stairs — ^not quickly, as one might rather have 
expected, — for she was searching for her 
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pocket imder her dress, that she might 
deposit her keys in it, and it was with her as 
difficult a proceeding to find her pocket as it 
is with many people to find their keys. How- 
ever, she succeeded just as she came within a 
few steps of the drawing-room door. 

" Good gracious, Joseph, you've opened 
the window, and we shall be suffocated with 
dust. They never water the road but once a 
day, so when there's the least wind the dust 
blows in and spoils everything." 

" We may as well be suffocated with dust 
as with heat ; why, this room was a perfect 
oven ! " 

"^But, Joe, what has brought you home at 
this hour ? I hope you've not come home 
to dinner, because there's none for you." This 
was the only fear that now weighed on Miss 
Kennedy's mind, seeing her brother's face 
betokened no bad tidings. 

EUzabeth Kennedy was a tall thin woman 
between forty and fifty, nearer fifty than forty, 
but she looked even older. There were hard 
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lines in her face, that told of her never having 
taken those little precautions some women do 
who wish to retain the appearance of youth as 
long as they can. She had never denied 
herself the luxury of giving way to her bad 
temper, so the lines in her forehead were 
deeper than they need have been from the 
unrepressed frown that seemed now a part of 
her £ace. Her large nose, thin compressed 
lips, and small sharp gray eyes, were not calcu- 
lated to attract admiration. As she stood 
before her brother, he seemed for a moment 
to forget his mission home, and his sister's 
questions, for he said, looking at her stuff 
dress and lanky figure, 

" Why don't you dress better ? You 
always look — I don't know how. Jemima 
Hardy looks neat and nice whenever I see 
her, why don't you dress like her ?" 

Joseph Kennedy, with all his vulgarity 
and coarseness, liked to see a woman well 
dressed. He greatly admired youth and 
beauty, and so his sister's want of both often 
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caused Mm to be harder to her than he 
might have been had she had the good for- 
tune to have been bom twenty years later and 
with a pretty face. 

" Did you come home to grumble at my 
dress ? If you were not so stingy I might 
dress better, but if I (fid, you would not have 
quite so many comforts as you get now." 

"Well, don't let's quarrel; in the first 
place, I'm not inclined for it, and, in the next, 
I've something to tell you. Something that 
will astonish your weak nerves a bit, I expect. 
But before telling you what it is, I may as 
well say I have come home to dinner, and if 
there is nothing in the house for me, some- 
thing must be got — and something good, too. 
Betsy, do you hear? So suppose you just 
cut off and see about it, and then when you 
come back I'll tell you my news." And Mr 
Joseph Kennedy winked at his sister in a very 
knowing way. 

" Tell me first, Joe, what it is ? " said 
Miss Elizabeth, a little appeased by the im- 
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pression that her brother had actually come 
home on purpose to tell her some news. 

" Not the tenth part of a word concerning 
it till you've ordered a good dinner, a good 
one, mind you, for I am going to see Ham- 
mond, and perhaps I shall bring him back 
with me. Come, bundle off! You know I 
don't keep you here for nothing." 

" No, you take precious good care of that, 
and I wouldn't stay for nothing, so we're 
quits, Joe, at all events." 

And Miss Betsy, having delivered her- 
self of her sentiments on that head, went 
and gave Jane all necessary orders, despatch- 
ing her to the various shops, with strict in- 
junctions not to dilly-dally on the road, wind- 
ing up with, "I shall watch you from the 
top window, and if you loiter a moment you 
shall hear of it when you come back." 

You may be sure poor Jane was as 
expeditious as she could be ; she had no 
desire to loiter ; had she, she probably might 
have done so, for whilst on her way she 
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thought over her mistress' threat, and felt 
sure it was nothing more ; for, if she could 
find the time to watch her from the upstairs 
window, she could have found the time to 
have done her own marketing, which, if she 
could, she certainly would. 

Miss Kennedy, having seen Jane off*, 
returned to the drawing-room to learn the 
wonderful tidings that were to astonish her 
weak nerves; not that I should ever have 
accused the lady of such an imperfection ; 
on the contrary, from appearances I should 
have judged her to be a strong-minded 
woman. 

" Well, Joe, what's it all about ? " 

" Sit down, Betsy, and don't be in a 
hurry. There's lots to tell, and I must take 
my own time to say it in." 

Joseph Kennedy was himself seated in 
the only easy-chair in the room, which he had 
placed near the open window. He was a 
man peculiarly fond of administering to his 
own comforts. 
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" What time did you tell Jane to have the 
diDner ready ? " 

" No time at all.'* Miss Betsy was no 
longer amiable. 

" Then go and tell her I want it on table 
at— let me see, it's three now," said Joe 
Kennedy, looking at his silver turnip watch, — 
" at five o'clock sharp." 

**But she's gone after the things for 
dinner, as there's nothing in the house, so I 
can't tell her till she comes back." 

" She can't be gone yet, she isn't usually 
so quick in her movements, so be off and tell 
her." 

" I don't believe, Joe, you've anything to 
tell me at all, you only said it to get me to 
see after your dinner." 

"Well, when you've ordered it for the 
time I want it, you'll see whether I've any- 
thing to tell you or not." 

Miss Kennedy was perfectly aware she 
would not learn the news one instant sooner 
than her brother chose; but as she had 
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actually seen Jane start, she said so, and, 
therefore, it was idle to go in search of her 
till she returned. 

" Well, she won't be long, so we'll wait. 
I couldn't begin about this matter till all 
other thoughts are out of my head, which 
they will be when I know dinner is all right." 

" Are you so very hungry ? Because if 
you are, you had better have a bit of bread 
and cheese at once." 

" No, thank you/' 

Joseph Kennedy got up from his chair, 
and putting his hands in his trousers' pockets 
began to look round the room and whistle. 

" It's a comfortable house this," he said, 
more to himself than his sister, " but badly 
famished. The furniture is common and 
ugly too. But the house is good, it's a 
gentlemanly house, I think. What do you 
say, Betsy ? " 

"It's well enough," replied Miss Betsy, 
in a sulky tone ; " and the furniture, I don't 
see anything amiss with it; at all events. 
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whether or no, we're not likely to get any 
better.'' 

"I don't know, Betsy — I don't know. 
There's Jane coming back ; now go off at 
once and tell her five o'clock." 

Miss Betsy was not long gone ; that innate 
curiosity, so thoroughly a component part of 
every woman's character, was beginning to 
exert its influence over her. When she came 
back she took a chair and sat facing the 
one her brother had occupied near the 
window, and of which he now again took 
possession. 

«WeU, Betsy?" 

"WeU, Joe?" 

" Why, you don't say anything ? " 

"Well, it seems to me, it's you that 
ought to say something. I never pretended 
to have anything to tell ; I came to listen, not 
to talk." 

"But don't you feel precious curious 
about it ? You would, if you knew what it 
was." 
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"If I knew, I shouldn't need to be 



curious." 



Elizabeth Kennedy was beginning to 
feel spiteful. If she had dared, she would 
have got up and boxed her brother's ears. It 
was well for Jane she was not in her mistress' 
presence at that moment, or, in all probability, 
her ill-humour would have been spent on her. 
Joseph knew he was teazing his sister, but he 
delighted in teazing any one or anjrthing 
whose anger he could brave. He chuckled 
over the notion that he had made her 
cross. A minute or two passed in silence, 
and then Joseph Kennedy drew a letter 
out of his pocket, a large letter, and the 
paper was so thin it crackled as he hand- 
led it. 

" I got this letter, Betsy, to-day. Who 
do you think it's from — at least, not who it's 
from, because you can never guess that — ^but 
what do you think it's about ? " 

" How should I know ? and I'm sure I'm 
not going to try and guess. If you like to 
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tell me, why tell me, and if you don't, then 
leave it alone." 

"Well, that's just what I'm inclined to 
do, but as you must know all sooner or later, 
you may as well know it now. Do you 
remember Bob ? " 

"What Bob?" 

" Why, brother Bob, to be sure ! " 

"Well, of course I do. Is that from 
him ? " asked Betsy, looking a little brisker 
over the matter. 

"No. Didn't I tell you you'd never 
guess who it was from ? It's not from him." 

" Well, then, I'm sorry for it, for I should 
like to have heard of poor Bob." 

" So you shall hear of him. If it's not 
from him, it's of him. How many years is it 
since he ran off to sea ? " 

" Law, I don't know ! Why, it must be 
going on for thirty years." 

" Yes, I suppose it is. I am forty-two, 
and I was a youngster between thirteen and 
fourteen at the time, and Bob was sixteen, 
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but I remember it all as if it had happened 
yesterday. And you, Betsy — how old were 
you ? For you're a deal older than I am." 

" Oh, never mind how old we are ; what's 
that to do with it? Tell me the news of 
Bob." 

"Bob is dead, Betsy; he died three 
months ago in India." 

There was a moment's pause, l^e death 
of a brother cannot be learnt without a certain 
feeling of regret — if nothing more — even 
though thirty years should have elapsed since 
he and his own had met, and during that long 
period two letters only had been received from 
the absent son and brother. The first was to 
inform his parents that he had been taken on 
board a merchant ship, and was going out to 
India immediately; the second was dated 
from Madras, where he said he had obtained 
employment in a large mercantile house ; and 
from that day to the day of his death twenty- 
nine years had passed away without news of 
any sort concerning him reaching his relatives. 
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They had for long thought him dead, and so 
all hope of hearing anything about him had 
ceased, and Robert Kennedy was nearly 
forgotten. 

" Poor Bob ! " said Betsy, with a tender- 
ness of tone very foreign to her now. 
"Fancy his living all this time and never 
even writing us a word ! " 

" Well, now I've told you all in the way 
of bad news I've got to tell, the good comes 
next." Then Joseph Kennedy proceeded 
slowly and methodically to open the letter he 
held in his hand. "This is from a Mr 
Slaney, one of the red-tape tribe, from the 
style it's written in ; he informs me of 
Robert's death and — the contents of Robert's 
will. Now, Betsy, just fancy Bob making a 
will. I mean fancy Bob ever having got any- 
thing to will away — but he had, Betsy, and a 
precious lot too : plenty of rupees, Betsy, and 
a little live stock into the bargain. Hang 
me, now, if I can believe it ! Just suppose, 
after all, if it was some hoax — some confounded 
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trick of those fellows on 'Change, who owe 
me a gradge for outwitting them occasionally." 
Joseph Kennedy held his head between his 
hands for a minute, as if he thought thereby 
better to realize the extraordinary change of 
fortune that had befallen him. It is hard to 
beUeve in great good luck when first it comes 
upon us. 

"Joe Kennedy, I think you have taken 
leave of your senses ! Have you — or have 
you not, anything to tell me ? If Bob has 
left me anything, I shall be glad to know 
what it is ; if he hasn't, then I needn't waste 
any more time sitting here, for I have plenty 
to do up-stairs, the jam isn't put away yet." 

" Bless you, yes — ^he's left you something. 
Why, he's left you the live stock ! " 

" Gracious goodness ! What am I to do 
with cattle?" 

Miss Kennedy very naturally put all 
hve-stock under the category of cows and 
sheep. I do not think her exclamation was 
by any means uncalled for. 
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''No such good luck, old girl! Cattle 
you could sell, but this live-stock isn't sale- 
able — ^it's two-legged." 

" What do you mean, Joe ? " 

"Why, he has left you a girl to look 
after, and he has left me all his money ! 
There, now it's out ; you know it all now. 
I'm a rich nian, Betsy. Bob has left me two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds — do you 
hear? Two hundred — ^and fifty — thousand 
— pounds ! " 

Miss Kennedy did hear, but the intelli- 
gence had not yet gone beyond the oral 
organs — ^it had not ascended to the compre- 
hensive powers. Presently, however, she 
seemed to have grasped the news with the 
right grapple, for she began to ask questions, 
to make inquiries into the particulars of the 
matter. 

" You say he has left me a girl to look 
after, — ^what girl ? " 

" Well, it seems she's his daughter." 

" Law ! Was Bob married ? " 
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'' Looking at it in a moral sense, I sup- 
pose he was ; looking at it in an immoral 
sense, I suppose he wasn't." 

"But Where's her mother? Doesn't 
the letter say who her mother is ? I won- 
der why she does not take care of her 
herself?" 

"Perhaps her mother is dead too. Mr 
Slaney never mentions her at all; she's 
either dead or bad, or you would not have 
the charge of her." 

" Joseph, this is a very wicked world, and 
I should not at all wonder if the creature 
wasn't some horrid black woman. I dare- 
say the child is black too ! That will be a 
pretty business, to go about with a black 
child, and have to call her one's niece : but I 
won't do it, so there's the long and the short 
of it. I wonder Bob wasn't ashamed to 
leave — " 

" Stop a bit, till you see whether she's 
black or white." 

"And how am I to keep her, I should 
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like to know ? Has he left me nothing to 
support her with ? " 

" He has left her enough to support her- 
self with. He has left her a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. Out of the interest 
a thousand a year is to be drawn for her 
expenses till she's twelve years old, and then 
two thousand a year till she's of age or 
married, and then she gets the whole into her 
own hands, which, by that time, will have 
increased to a nice little sum over and above 
the hundred and fifty. But Mr Slaney says if 
you are dead she is to be placed at a first- 
rate school, or even if you are alive and do 
not choose to take the charge of her — so you 
have your choice, Betsy." 

Miss Kennedy was not pleased, and no 
wonder. It seemed very hard she was to 
have all the trouble and nothing in return, 
and her brother all the money and none of 
the trouble. It is true, as he said, she need 
not take the care of the child unless she 
liked. 
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" Let me read the letter, Joe, it seems a 
very long one." 

" Yes, it need be long, for it's a long sum 
it treats about. You may read it, it will save 
me the trouble of telling you the rest ; for, of 
course, there's lots more, especially about the 
girl. Bob seems to have been precious fond 
of her." 

Elizabeth Kennedy took the letter, and 
putting on her spectacles — ^it was not age that 
made her sight rather mild ; at least, this is 
her own account of the matter, and no doubt 
she knows best, but simply a little weakness 
that time had slightly increased — ^began at 
the beginning and read it through slowly 
and carefully to the end. She then removed 
her glasses, returned them to their case, and 
handed the crisp letter back to her brother, 
who during the while had been at his usual 
amusement when he had none better, whist- 
ling. 

" You've been twenty-two minutes by the 
clock reading that document." 
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"I daresay I have, and twenty-two minutes 
isn't much to spend in learning such news as 
that contains." 

" No, it's very wonderful, Betsy, isn't it ? 
I can't tell how it is, but though I've known 
it now six hours, I can't yet believe it. I 
can't fancy myself rich, and 80 rich. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds! I've 
repeated it over and over to myself, and I'm 
not a bit nearer feeling it to be the fact than 
I was when I first reM it in this letter. And 
then it's out at such an interest ! — five per 
cent., and secure — why, that's twelve thousand 
five hundred a year ! Good Lord, can it be 
possible ! I, Joseph Kennedy, stock-broker, 
that thought myself lucky if I made a few 
hundreds — and that with hard work — ^to 
come into such a fortune, Betsy, my head 
feels giddy. I hope I shan't go mad ! " 

" Law, Joe I Don't be a goose. Money 
never drove any one mad yet — ^it's the want of 
it that's more likely to do that." 

" Yes, Betsy, you're right," replied her 
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brother, a little more calmly; "but I hope 
there's no mistake." 

" Why, what do you mean ? " 

"Well, it's so hard to believe. But I 
think this is a genuine letter, I don't think 
it's a trick." 

" Bless me, Joe ! Who would play you 
such a trick as that, and what for ? Do you 
think any one would start off to India on pur- 
pose to post this letter just to trick you ? 
Law, don't talk such bosh ! " 

"You're right," said Joseph, comforted 
from his sister's assurances, though he felt he 
was arguing against common sense when he 
suggested the letter being a hoax. "It's 
genuine enough," and he clapped his hand 
down on the letter, which gave back a crisp 
crackle as if it were a bank note itself. He 
then closely inspected the post-marks and 
direction, then turning it over he looked for 
the seal, but it had been merely closed with 
an' old-fashioned wafer, and stamped with an 
ordinary office stamp, which formed a minute 
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checked pattern all over it. " It's as true as 
that you're getting quite an old woman," 
continued her more truthful than flattering 
brother. "Now, I'm going to look Ham- 
mond up. Mind the dinner is ready at five, 
and properly cooked ; I think I have a right 
to a good dinner to-day, if ever a man had." 

When her brother had gone, and she had 
seen him walk down the straight gravel path 
that led to the gate, and heard the grating 
and squeaking noise as he closed it after him. 
Miss Kennedy took possession of the comfort- 
able chair he had vacated, and gave herself 
up to straightening her ideas, and shaking 
them evenly down that she might think 
steadily over the wonderful news she had just 
learnt. Her principal feeling was disappoint- 
ment, and as that is by no means difficult of 
realization, she did not experience the same 
impediment her brother had done to believe 
his marvellous good fortune. She felt no 
doubt as to the authenticity of that crisp 
letter, for it brought no great prosperity to 
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her, so its contents seemed, as far as she saw, 
credible enough. 

But this girl that was being sent to her, 
this little orphan heiress, what was she to do 
with her ? With that question came the most 
pleasing phase of the matter that had yet 
presented itself ; she would have a thousand 
a year to educate her on — she would naturally 
have the control of this money ; she could 
not send her to school, for if she did, the 
whole amount was to be paid over to the lady 
whose charge sfie was placed under ; so she 
would not be able to get rid of her, but as she 
must have her taught at home, she could at 
any rate keep her out of the way. Like most 
maiden ladies of a certain age. Miss Kennedy's 
foible was not for children. Cheap masters, 
too, were to be h$id at Brompton, — ^masters 
who could get no one to teach — because they 
were poor and lived in obscurity ; this plan 
would enable her to lay by a nice little sum 
every year, which would be a nice large one 
by the time the child was grown up, for she 
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was but four years old. Then, visions of silk 
dresses and bright ribbons rose up before the 
future guardian of the little heiress ; and so 
decked out, she imagined herself driving in a 
carriage with the child — for a carriage was 
especially named as being one of the necessary 
appendages to her establishment, — an absurd 
and expensive luxury did Miss Kennedy deem 
it, and one that her quick fancy led her to 
believe she might manage to dispense with, 
as of course her brother would keep a carriage, 
and surely one would suffice ; if that could 
be arranged, it would add a large item to the 
savings ; how much. Miss Elizabeth could 
form no idea, for she had none of the cost. 
Then arose the horrid thought of the child 
being a half-caste. What a thing it would be 
to be obliged to take about a little monster of 
that kind. She pictured to herself a small 
being, with thick lips, flattened nose, and 
woolly hair — all blacks to this English lady 
were of the African type. She wondered how 
her brother could have so degraded himself — 
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and a greater marvel still, how he could have 
loved such a thing, and given it his name too. 
Devoted to the child he evidently had been, 
from the large fortune he had left her, and 
the minute and stringent directions he had 
left [touching her future. A crowd more of 
thoughts rushed through Miss Kennedy's 
brain, all in the end concentrating themselves 
in the desire to impart her great news to 
some one. It would be so pleasant to talk it 
over, and not think of it only. Miss Hardy 
was the first and most come-at-able person that 
mentally presented herself to Miss Kennedy, 
and to her she resolved to go at once and relieve 
herself from the heavy weight of undiscussed 
events. To chat with her brother was a 
totally unknown recreation to her. 

But for the present the projected visit was 
put a stop to by Jane making her appearance 
at the drawing-room door, with an unpleasant- 
looking piece of red and raw beef on a plate, 
hanging over it at each side. The girl stood 
there, looking totally unconscious of what 
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she would be expected to do with it. Miss 
Kennedy looked at her, her sharp eyes giving 
promise of something unpleasant. Jane 
thought it wise to speak. 

" Here's the steak, Miss." 

" Well, have you brought it in here for 
me to eat ? Take it into the kitchen ; don't 
bring meat into the drawing-room again. 
Have it ready by five o'clock." 

" Is it to be beaten, Miss, please ? " 

"Beaten, yes! It's a pity but that a 
little sense could be beaten into you at the 
same time." 

Jane vanished without a word. It was 
her sole safe proceeding when her mistress 
was in an unamiable mood ; a mood which 
considerably predominated over any other 
that ever aflFected her. 

" Bless me, it's past four now ! I must go 
to Jemima's to-morrow," exclaimed Miss 
Kennedy, as again the idea of starting off to 
her friend presented itself. "I must see 
about the steak instead, it will never do to 
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put Joe out ; but I shan't go on in this sort 
of manner. I am not to be expected to cook 
and do all sorts of things for him when he's 
got all that money — I won't either, so he can 
please himself ; if he does not Uke it, I can 

go." 

Miss Kennedy began already to feel that 
the command of a thousand a year was not to 
be despised. She could live like a princess 
on it with her niece, if she spent it all ; but 
that of course would not do, she must save, 
and she would save so very much more by 
continuing to live with her brother, that she 
began directly to moderate her recently 
aroused independent feelings, and went off to 
the kitchen with the sisterly intention of 
making the steak as palatable as possible. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JAMES COOP£B HAMMOND. 

Joseph Kennedy on leaving "The Elms'' 
took the firat turning on the right hand, and 
walked quickly down the Old-Brompton Road, 
with his head bent down and his hat well over 
his eyes to shelter them from the glare of the 
still burning sun, till he came to the toll-gate, 
when he turned short off to the left without 
going through it. On the right side for some 
little distance there was nothing but a brick 
wall enclosing the grounds attached to one of 
the fine old houses that were studded about in 
that locality fifty years ago, but few of which 
remained at the date the occurrences in this 
tale took place. On the left there stood a 
neat row of small houses, known as " GiDve 
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Cottages," that bad not been built many 
years — ^they still had that new look about 
them that is anything but comfortable, and 
which generally produces the same chilling 
feeling a new acquaintance does : the one is as 
distant from friendship as the other appears 
to be from home. Joseph Kennedy knocked 
at the door of the fourth house — a knock that 
a man is apt to give when feeling he is about 
to seek one that is his inferior, in a social 
sense, for only in a social sense, and that 
merely under the new phase of things, could 
James Cooper Hanunond be considered be- 
neath Joseph Kennedy. 

" Mr Hammond is in — '' he said, rather 
than asked of the somewhat untidy maid- 
servant who opened the door. 

" Yes, Sir, he's in his room." She then 
went to the first door on the right-hand side 
and knocked, waiting till she heard the order 
to " come in " before she turned the handle. 
" Mr Kennedy, Sir,'* she then said, announc- 
ing the visitor, who evidently was no stranger. 
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"At the old musty fusty work, Ham- 
mond ! '* was Joseph Kennedy's greeting. 

"Yes, yes," said Mr Hammond, rising 
from the midst of a sea of papers to welcome 
his guest ; and then removing by one sweep 
of his hand a quantity ofP a chair that stood 
beside him, and kicking a clear space on the 
ground in his immediate vicinity, he handed 
the seat to Joseph Kennedy. 

As the two men sat together it was diffi- 
cult to say which was the least ill-looking, not 
as to feature, but as to the general impression 
their appearance created. Joseph Kennedy 
was a short square-built man, vnth thick and 
marked features ; his jaw was massive and 
projecting ; his mouth large, but far from a 
bad shape ; his head was good in some points ; 
his general expression was at times pleasing, 
but it only became so when called forth by 
selfish gratification. For instance, he could 
be liberal and generous if he liked the object 
he was about to benefit ; he could be amiable 
and good-natured to gain his own ends ; he 
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could be courteous and polite to his superiors ; 
in short, he could do, what some people — exert 
themselves as they will — cannot do, he could 
make himself liked if he chose to try. 

James Cooper Hammond was altogether 
of a diflTerent build. He was a tall fair man, 
some years younger than Joseph Kennedy ; 
with small sharp features, thin compressed 
lips, and a wild head of hair, straight and 
sandy-coloured. His head was finely formed, 
telhng of the capabilities he possessed. His 
clothes looked as if they had been bought 
ready made, and originally intended for a 
man thrice his bulk, or that since becoming 
their owner he had effectually adopted the 
Banting system, they hung about him in so 
disorderly a manner. His feet were encased 
in a pair of carpet slippers down at heel, and 
his shirt gave one the unpleasant idea that it 
had been worn — ^more than once. Everything 
about him, except the room, looked too big 
for him. James Cooper Hammond was con- 
sidered — and rightly so — a clever man, sharp 
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and cunning in bis own affairs, and equally so 
in other people's. The old * musty jfusty work* 
he was accused by his friend of still being at, 
was, in truth, his usual employment — ^his daily 
bread, as he called it. His business being to 
hunt out pedigrees and people's antecedents — 
whether to prove them base or noble mattered 
not to him, provided he was well paid. Per- 
haps of the two he rather enjoyed the dirty 
work the best, it suited his nature to dig out 
evil, and then to garnish it up as spicily as 
he could without diverging too much from 
facts. He thought it easy enough to perform 
deeds of chivalry — ^not that he ever tried ; but 
it required talent to be a villain, a talent per- 
haps he thought he somewhat possessed, hence 
his appreciation of it. 

It was this man who was Joseph Ken- 
nedys greatest friend ; and Joe being a bit <rf 
a bully — ^when he dare — could not have found 
a man more suited to be his confidant and 
adviser than James Cooper Hammond. He 
put up with any amount of blustering and 
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assumption that Joe pleased to inflict on him, 
he did not care a rush about it ; it suited him 
to remain on Mendly terms with him, and 
therefore he did so ; had it suited him to quar- 
rel, he would have quarrelled, and he would 
have kicked Joe out. of his small parlour with 
the same quiet calmness he now welcomed 
him into it. 

" You are home early to-day, Kennedy/' 

" Yes, by Jove ! I Ve news to tell you, old 
boy, that will make that shaggy hair of yours 
stand on end, and you won't wonder then 
at my shutting up shop to-day earlier than 
usual." 

" It would indeed be wonderful news to do 
that," repUed James Hammond, pushing his 
obstreperous hair off his eyes. 

" What dp you think it is ? " said Joe, 
beginning in the same almost childish manner 
he had done with his sister. 

"That you are going to be married, or 
that you have done some one out of a larger 
per centage than you have a right to, or the 
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Exchange burnt down/' replied his friend, in 
a tone so placid that it showed the utmost in- 
difference. Hammond was not a man to be 
interested in other people's affairs, unless they 
in some way affected his own. 

" What a fellow you are, Hammond, no- 
thing ever rouses you. No, you've guessed 
wrong, nothing of the sort has happened." 

" You forget I've heard nothing yet to 
rouse one ; besides, there's not much room for 
excitement here, that's an amusement that 
requires space," said Hammond, looking round 
him. " When I am excited, I must have 
room that I may throw myself about in any 
attitude the mind has a fancy to hurl the body 
into. So if I am about to be roused from my 
ordinary equilibrium, let us adjourn to the 
street." 

Kennedy looked up, not being quite sure 
whether Hammond was speaking in earnest 
or merely chaffing him. This doubt often 
arose in his mind at some of his friend's out- 
breaks, for whether grave or gay his counte- 
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nance always wore the same sedate air. It 
required one more acute than Joseph Ken- 
nedy to read his various meanings. But 
there was little ceremony between them, so he 
said, 

" Don't be a fool ! If you care to know 
what Tve got to tell, why I'll tell you ; if you 
don't, then I'll be oflF." 

"My good friend, you are hasty. Any 
news you can tell me, if good, must give me 
pleasure ; if bad, is sure to pain me." 

" Hammond, I don't believe your own 
mother's death pained you — nothing would 
ever pain you ! " 

" By that worthy, good lady's death — I 
speak of my mother — I came into fifty pounds 
a year, which defrays the expenses of my 
lodgings, my laundress' bill, a — " 

'' Whose duties for you in that capacity 
are, I should think, a sinecure," said Joe, inter- 
rupting him. 

" A pint of beer daily," Hammond con- 
tinued, without paying the slightest atten- 
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tion to Kennedy's remark, " and a new-laid 
egg for breakfast every morning. Could I 
mourn that dear creature under these circum- 
stances ? *' 

" Hang me, if I know what to make of 
you! However, never mind your beer and 
eggs now. I've got a letter for you to read, 
and when youVe read it you may tell me 
what you think of it. If you take as 
long as Betsy did over it, it will be five 
o'clock before you finish it, and I've ordered 
a bit of dinner at five, and you had better 
save your own pint of beer to-day and come 
and drink a glass with me. But here's the 
letter, read it as quickly as possible, and we 
can talk it over afterwards.' ' 

Hammond in a moment perceived his 
opinion or his advice, or perhaps both, were 
wanted; and he was about to be paid be- 
forehand by a dinner. Well, a dinner was 
not to be refused ; besides, he need not, un- 
less he chose, give anything in return. 

" I am much obliged to you, Kennedy, I 
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shall be happy to dine with you, but I shall 
only save half-a-pint of beer, Tve had one 
half already." 

" So much the worse for you," said his 
friend. He then took the large crisp blue- 
looking letter from his pocket and gave it 
into Hammond's hand — "There, read that, 
old feUow." 

Hammond was a man that never let a 
fellow-creature read his thoughts or see his 
feeKngs. His calm face remained calm still, 
whatever disturbance was going on within. 
Certainly the letter was one calculated to call 
forth some expressions of surprise, yet he read 
it through from beginning to end as if it had 
been merely a printed circular, calling one's 
attention to some particular shop where every- 
thing was about to be sold at an " alarming 
sacrifice." Joseph Kennedy watched him at- 
tentively the whole time ; he did not whistle 
as he had done when his sister was reading it ; 
he was nervously waiting to see whether he 
could detect in his friend's countenance any- 
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thing that denoted doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the letter, for when he again thought 
of the colossal sum that now he could call his 
own, fear again seized hold of him that it 
might not be true, and he had a high opinion 
— and justly so — of Hammond's discerning 
powers. So he thought, " If it's a trick, he'll 
see it in the twinkling of an eye." Probably 
had it been he would instantly have said so, 
but no such thought crossing his mind for one 
instant, he retained his usual quiet look till 
he came to the end, and then, folding the 
letter up, he returned it to its owner. 

'' Kennedy, I congratulate you with all my 
heart ; at the same time, I accord you my 
sincerest pity." 

" In the name of all that's blessed — why ?" 
asked Kennedy, with his big mouth remaining 
open in pure astonishment. 

" Why ? Because to possess such a for- 
tune as that, will entail cares and anxieties, 
requiring an amount of tact and talent to 
ward off that I should tremble to think of." 
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" Oh, if that's all, I don't want your pity. 
But come along, we will discuss all that sort 
of thing over a glass of good sherry, that's the 
stuff to drive tact and talent into a man suf- 
ficient to baffle the devil and all his crew." 

" I'll follow you, Kennedy ; I must put on 
my boots and another coat, and I must lay 
these papers straight, there are some valuable 
documents amongst them — ^it won't do to 
leave them so, but I will follow you in ten 
minutes." 
. "Then I'll wait for you." 

"No, don't do that, you would only hinder 
me, and I should consume exactly twenty 
minutes instead of ten, in which case your 
dinner would be spoilt from waiting." 

" Very well then, I'll go." 

Mr James Cooper Hammond had a reason 
for wishing to get rid of his friend. He 
wished to commune with himself undisturbed 
for a few minutes, before launching forth on 
the subject of the wonderful legacy so unex- 
pectedly and curiously left to him. He knew 
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well enough that if he played his cards properly, 
Kennedy was so weak a man, that he could 
alarm him into the idea that he was incapable 
himself of managing his affairs ; that he must 
have some wise head always at his beck and 
oall in case of need, which need, it would be 
to his — Hammond^s — interest to make believe 
was always present, and equally his interest 
to show that no wiser head than his own 
existed. Hammond was aware all would have 
to be done cautiously and quietly ; he had this 
in his favour, he was the first in the field. 
He knew the world well enough to feel cer- 
tain, the moment the news spread of Joe 
Kennedy's accession to a large fortune, there 
would be plenty ready to offer their services 
in any capacity that their reason might tell 
them would be acceptable and useful to the 
ci-devant stock-broker. Broken-down gentle- 
men, ruined gamblers, churchless parsons, half- 
pay oflScers, clientless lawyers, all of them, and 
heaven knows there are plenty, aye and always, 
on the watch for windfalls, whatever shape 
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they take ; and Joe Kennedy would certainly 
prove a very good speculation to any one of 
the set that could get at him. But Ham- 
mond resolved no one should have aught to do 
with Kennedy or his fortune — but himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROBERT Kennedy's will. 

Hammond gave himself by his watch three 
minutes for changing his slippers for boots 
and putting on another coat. His papers he 
left as they were, though apparently to others 
in' crazy confusion, to him they were in per- 
fect order. He could have laid his hand on 
any one he might require, in a moment. He 
had therefore seven minutes to devote to 
thought. He sat with his two hands clasp- 
ing his wild-looking head, his elbows resting 
on the table ; his eyes were closed, and his 
thin lips tightly compressed together. So he 
remained for a very short space of time ; when 
he moved it was to look at his watch. Six 
minutes had elapsed, but they were enough 
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for him.] He rose and took up his hat, which, 
Uke all else on him, seemed too large, for it 
came over his broad forehead, covering his 
head to his eyebrows. 

"Any other man would have taken as 
many hours as I have minutes, to decide on 
what to do, but six minutes is suflficient to 
determine on doing nothing, or remaining 
silent till I have heard everything, from present 
plans to future prospects — then, and not be- 
fore, it will be time enough for me to do more 
than listen." 

Such was the comment on his proposed 
line of conduct, that he mentally passed, as 
he left his lodgings for " The Ehns." His 
long legs carried him there more rapidly than 
Kennedy's short ones had enabled him to do, 
so that, he was barely the ten minutes after 
him he calculated on being. 

" Not late, I hope. Miss Kennedy ? " said 
Hammond, as he greeted that lady on enter- 
ing. 

'* Oh dear, no, Mr Hammond, you're as 
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punctual as the clock/' replied Miss Kennedy, 
with a smile, and doing her best to look 
pleasant, for however far gone a woman is in 
years, she will invariably call forth her best 
appearance when a man, not belonging to her 
home circle, is in her society. But who can 
tell what ideas may not have floated over the 
rather soft bed of Miss Kennedy's brain now 
that she was — or would be soon — a lady of 
fortune ? For in that Ught did she view her 
position, though only of a few hours' birth, 
and she knew full well what every biped that 
has passed a score of years in this world knows, 
that money does a great deal, if not quite 
everything, and it might — get her a husband. 
She would not be the first woman, nearly fifty, 
tall, lanky, and bony, that had succeeded in 
gaining that great prize with less at her com- 
mand than Miss Kennedy was likely to have. 

" Your brother is in, is he not ? He left 
me a few minutes ago." 

" Yes, he's gone down to the cellar to get 
a bottle of wine, to celebrate the wonderful 
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news he has received. It is very wonderful, 
Mr Hammond, is it not ? " 

" Very, Miss Kennedy, very ; but this is a 
wonderful world, and so we must not be as- 
tonished at anything that happens, I never 
am — oh, there you are, Kennedy ! well, that 
bottle looks as if it had been a long time in 
your cellar." 

" So it has, old fellow, ever since I came 
to this house, fifteen years ago. It's port, I 
brought it in to show you before decanting it. 
You see I need not spare it now, eh ? do you 
think I need?" 

" No, no, hardly — ^you will be able to get 
other people's old cellars, without saving your 
own. 

" Hang me, if I know how to believe it ! " 
exclaimed Joe Kennedy, sitting down on the 
nearest chair, and resting the dusty cob- 
webbed bottle on his knee. " It's like a 
dream, Hammond, that I can't awake from." 

"Well, and don't want to, I should 
think." 
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" No, but there's a hazy sort of feeling all 
over me when I really begin to think about it, 
that — oh law, I forget, dinner's on table; 
come along, it'll all be cold," and up jumped 
Kennedy, with a jerk to the bottle of port 
that did not promise to improve it. Mr 
Hammond oflfered his arm to Miss Kennedy, 
and they walked into a little room at the 
hack of the house, which, whenever Mr Ken- 
nedy dined at home, was used as a dinner 
room. 

A clean table-cloth, which, in honour of 
their guest. Miss Kennedy had given out, 
would, had all else been equally fresh-looking, 
have made the table appear well enough, but, 
as it was, it did not look inviting. The 
knives looked dull, as if they were made of 
lead instead of steel, the spoons and forks 
were the same, the latter having the prongs 
bent, which no way improved their appear- 
ance. The dishes looked uneasy on the table, 
they had their covers crooked, and the gravy 
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in the principal one, facing the host, had 
made an escape and formed a brown patch, 
which was half hidden, half visible, on the 
white cloth. But none of the three were in- 
clined to find fault, had they possessed the 
perception to see the defects, which neither 
Kennedy nor his sister had. Hammond knew 
well what ought to be, and enjoyed the things 
of this world thoroughly, but he could equally 
enjoy a dinner as given him by the Kennedys, 
without the refinement he met with when 
mixing in the society that his vocation fre- 
quently threw him amidst. 

" Help me to a very little piece," said 
Miss Betsy, to her brother, as he was putting 
a rather large portion of the steak on a 
plate, " for I dined at one." 

" Then what's the use of your sitting 
there if you don't want to eat ? Here, Ham- 
mond, you take this." 

'* Miss Kennedy favours us with her com- 
pany, and so makes the dinner much more 
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enjoyable than were she absent," said Ham- 
mond. 

"Thank you, Mr Hammond, I'm glad 
you don't think my being here disagreeable." 

" Here^ old girl, take a glass of sherry ! " 
Joe Kennedy got up as he spoke, and poured 
his sister out a bumper ; " that will put you 
easy with yourself if anything will. Now drink 
to your niece^s good health." 

The dinner proceeded, and the cheese had 
made its appearance, not so the port. Joe 
Kennedy said that wine was to be drank at 
dessert, but Hammond suggested the right 
time to try its merits was now ; so the port 
was taken from a little side-table, where it 
had been keeping company with a plate of 
biscuits and another containing pears. 

" It is good," said Hammond, tasting it 
and then smacking his lips together, not 
loudly and objectionably, but quite quietly 
and inaudibly. " Miss Kennedy, you really 
should take a little." 

"I shall be tipsy if I do," replied the 
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lady, at the same time pushing her glass, 
which had contained the sherry, towards her 
brother. 

" Not that glass, my dear Miss Kennedy, 
you will ruin the flavour," exclaimed Ham- 
mond, with the very least degree of vivacity 
in his tone. 

" Oh dear, no, I shan't, for I don't know 
sherry from port with my eyes shut. You 
know I always drink beer, Mr Hammond." 

Mr Hammond gave Miss Kennedy a pass- 
ing look. It did not interest him whether 
she knew or did not, one wine from another, 
but it amused him a Kttle ; and so with a 
quiet smile he continued to enjoy his own 
glass of port. Miss Kennedy seemed no less 
to enjoy hers, for very shortly after her 
brother helped her, all had disappeared, and, 
as he had inwardly surmised, ten minutes 
afterwards a heavy drowsiness took possession 
of her; do what she would, she could not 
keep her eyes open ; she tried every little de- 
vice, but to no purpose. At last she felt 
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utterly incapable of battling against it, and 
she got up, leaving the two gentlemen to 
drink their wine, whilst she went, as she said, 
to see about tea. But seeing about anything 
at present was out of the question ; it was weU 
she saw her way to the hard stuff sofa in the 
drawing-room, she could not have told you 
anything about it. However, there we will 
leave her — not to dreams, she was too 
soundly asleep for anything of that sort, — and 
return to the little back parlour. 

^* Now drink, Hammond,'* said Kennedy 
to his guest, ^' you take nothing ; fill your 
glass, and then we'll go through that letter 
together, and read the details carefully over, 
for I hardly know them yet." 

*' With pleasure," was Hammond's reply, 
but instead of filling his glass, he helped him- 
self very sparingly. He wished to keep his 
head clear, and drinking port wine was not, 
he knew, the best method for carrying out 
this purpose. So he made the pretence of 
drinking without doing so. 
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Joseph Kennedy took the crisp letter from 
his pocket for the third time, and opening it, 
laid it on the table between himself and 
Hammond, yet near enough to himself to 
enable him to read it without difficulty. 

"It is dated the 28th of July, so it has 
been about six weeks on the road, and my 
brother died on the 18th of June, just about 
three months ago. I -wonder why they did 
not write directly ? '' and Kennedy looked up 
at Hammond to solve the reason. 

"They could hardly have written sooner. 
Telling you particulars of the actual death you 
might, of course, have heard before, but I 
suppose they imagined that news with nothing 
else would have been uninteresting." 

" No, I suppose there was plenty to do to 
arrange about such a lot of money, but I 
don't make out when I'm to get it. You see 
this Slaney doesn't say go to Drummond's or 
go to Coutts' and they will credit you for two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, or I could 
understand him; but he says, that my 
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brother Robert Kennedy has died leaving 
three hundred thousand pounds, which he 
divides between his only child, Marion Ken- 
nedy, and his only brother, Joseph Kennedy, 
and that he directed aU his personal and land- 
ed property to be sold without reserve, and 
that after paying any debts he may have left, 
and defraying his funeral expenses, the re- 
mainder is to be made over to his only 
brother, Joseph Kennedy. The remainder, 
you see, is another hundred thousand pounds, 
giving me altogether two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and the child one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. Well, I suppose, 
six weeks was not so very long either to take 
for disposing of a hundred thousand pounds' 
worth of property." 

"Very little, I should say." 

" Then I am to buy an estate which is not 
to cost less than £80,000. Now, this is hard, 
I think," said he, pausing a moment over that 
injunction. " Why should I be forced to buy 
an estate P " 
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" I think if I remember right," said Ham- 
mond, tapping the table with the top of his 
white fingers, "that that estate is at your 
death to go to your niece, Mr Robert Ken- 
nedy's daughter." 

"Yes, yes, it is. But why didn't he make 
her buy one for herself out of her own mo- 
ney ? 

A smile passed over Hammond's face as 
he replied, " It is out of the money he has left 
you over and above that which he has left 
her; perhaps that is the reason." He saw 
at once what Mr Joseph Kennedy's faihng 
would be on the coming into possession of 
wealth. 

" Well, I suppose I ought not to mind 
that; it's fair enough, looking at it in that light. 
Then it goes on to say I must consult my man 
of business as to the best method for the trans- 
fer of stock, if I desire to remove it from 
India ; but that Miss Kennedy's fortune is to 
remain invested as it now is. I suppose he 
means a solicitor by a *man of business/ 
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Bless my soul, Tve no solicitor! The very 
name of one alarms me; and surely I can 
manage that sort of thing myself, can't I ? " 

*' I should think not ; you will find some 
one necessary." 

" Do ym know one ? " 

"Many; my business takes me greatly 
amongst them." 

" Then you can recommend me one, eh? '' 

" I will think about it. A man to manage 
your aflfairs ought to be thoroughly conscien- 
tious, for he will have a great deal in his 
power. I will see whether I know one that 
will answer your purpose." 

Hammond always spoke as if he were the 
soul of honour and uprightness. His words 
were very plausible. 

"Well, then, Til leave that to you," said 
Joseph Kennedy. " Now, let's see what comes 
next: — ^If my father and mother are living 
they are to have a thousand a year out of my 
income, and the same sum — " 

" Well, never mind that," said Hammond, 
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interrupting him, "they are dead, and there's 
an end of that." 

" Yes, yes ; let me see. Oh, here it goes 
on to myself. At my death Elizabeth is to 
have ten thousand pounds. What a load of un- 
necessary words they do put in/' said Joseph 
Kennedy, as he mumbled over the particulars 
relative to his sister's inheritance. " Now 
about the child. She is to have a suitable 
house and a carriage, and she is to be educated 
as befitting the station in life her fortune will 
place her in ; and Betsy is to have the charge 
of her if she likes, but her nurse, who will come 
over with her, is to be retained. On no account 
is she to be separated from her for a single day. 
A thousand a year is to be spent on her estab- 
lishment till she is twelve, and then double 
that sum till she is married or of age, and then 
she is to do as she likes, — ^that means go to 
the devil, I suppose, as most girls would, I 
fancy, if they were let do as they like ! " 

The particulars in the letter relating to his 
niece, Joseph Kennedy read rapidly through, 
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following each line with the forefinger of his 
right hand ; but now he took the letter in both 
hands and read on more carefully and slower. 
" The child is coming over under the care of 
General and Mrs Crawford, dear and valtied 
friends of the late Mr Robert Kennedy, and 
were to' leave Madras on the 8th September, 
— ^why, that's this month, eh ? " 

" Of course," said Hammond. 

" And how long does it take to reach Eng- 
land?" 

"That depends which way they come, 
whether by sea or what is termed overland; 
perhaps you will see if you go on with the 
letter/' 

" Round the Cape." 

" Well, that's by sea, — the longest way." 

" Then, when will they arrive ? " 
• " Not till January, I should say." 

" That's well. Oh, yes, here it is; he says 
the voyage varies from three to four months, 
more frequently the latter, so I may judge 
when to expect the little lady. It was my 
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brother's particular and dying request that his 
child should be allowed to visit the Crawfords 
as frequently as possible, and whenever invited. 
Well, of course, she may ; what could make 
him imagine any one would care to prevent 
her ? I wonder what sort of people these 
Crawfords^ are ? " 

" You will soon know when they arrive." 

" Hammond, doesn't it strike yoii as 
veiy singular that no mention is made of 
Bob's marriage? Do you think he was 
married ? " 

"Why not?" 

" Because there is no allusion to his wife, 
or any provision left her, and the child re- 
moved from her." 

" Perhaps she is dead." 

"But then there must be some of her rela- 
tives living." 

" A man is not always deeply attached to 
his wife's relations. But she may not have 
had any. I have none, not one living." 

" Law, how very extraordinary ! Betsy 
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thinks the mother must have been a black wo- 
man, and that the child is a half-caste." 

" Not improbable." 

" But that would be very disagreeable." 

" I do not see in what way." 

" Not to be obliged to own as one's niece 
a black child?" 

"No, when you receive £250,000 for 
doing so ? " 

" Then you think that's the reason he left 
me his money ? " 

" No ; I think he left it you because he 
had no one else to leave it to." 

" 1 suppose he did." Then after a short 
pause, Joseph Kennedy continued, " But, 
Hammond, there is a great deal to do. I must 
get another house and another servant. Don't 
you think I ought ? I can't possibly go on 
with one servant ; and this house would never 
do to bring the girl to." 

" You mean her to reside with you ? " 

" Why, where is she to live if she does not 
live with me ? " 
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" With Miss Kennedy, I supposed." 

" Yes, but I never thought of Betsy leav- 
ing me ; but the fact is, I haven't had time to 
think, and this port has made it impossible 
for me to do so now; so let us leave it all 
till to-morrow. Will you come and dine with 
me again, and by then you will perhaps have 
thought of a solicitor ? " 

" I can't dine with you to-morrow, I am 
engaged to Lord Markham, and I have to go 
through some papers with him after dinner." 

This was a pure unadulterated fabrication, 
but James Cooper Hammond could tell a lie 
with as good a grace as any one I ever knew. 
He however followed out a great preacher's 
advice, never to tell an unnecessary lie. In 
this case he wished to impress his friend with 
his importance, and to let him imderstand 
that he was not alone in valuing his services/' 

" That's a confounded bore ; what can I 
do?" 

" Take to-morrow to think well over every- 
thing : — ^your present position, and what it 
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will be in future, what your plans will be 
till your niece arrives, and what your probable 
plans will be when she is here. Then on the 
next day, if I can be of any service, you can 
look me up in the morning, and I will devote 
a couple of hours to you with the greatest 
pleasure/' 

Though this was not exactly what Joseph 
Kennedy wanted, he thought the advice good, 
and so accepted it ; otherwise there is no doubt 
he would have preferred rushing into all sorts 
of schemes the first thing the following morn- 
ing, when he had slept off his port wine. 

When they went into the drawing-room. 
Miss Kennedy was unconscious of all and 
everything around her. She, in plain lan- 
guage, was sound asleep ; but her brother had 
no compassion on her, and giving her dress a 
rough pull he broke in on her slumbers. She 
opened her eyes and looked up with tha 
vague and yet questioning sort of expression 
that is not uncommon on first awaking from a 
heavy sleep. She did not look pleasant, she 
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was hot and cross, but she was ignorant of the 
fact, though it would not much have mattered 
had it been otherwise. She had never set the 
same value on good looks most women do ; 
it was as well, for she fell lamentably short of 
them. 

When Hammond returned that night to 
his lodgings he pondered long over the strange 
chance that had fallen to his friend's lot ; he 
thought how very much more suited he was 
to inherit a fortune than Joseph Kennedy. 
He might turn himself into a perfect gentle- 
man, aristocratic and high bred ; he had the 
material. Moreover, his tastes were more re- 
fined ; this came perhaps a little by nature, and 
a great deal from his not unfrequently coming 
in contact with the upper classes, his business 
was the means of his being thrown amongst 
them. But Joe Kennedy, with his ordinary 
face and short figure, altogether presenting a 
common appearance, his want of manner, or 
rather the coarse manner he had been ac- 
customed to live in, all rendered him unfit- 
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ting for the position he must henceforth hold 
with such a fortune at command. 

"He will never make a gentleman, do 
what he will with himself, and with that 
sister — ^thank Providence, I have no scarecrow 
of a sister to live with me ! '' And with this 
last expression of gratitude, Hammond re- 
signed himself to a quiet sleep, perfectly in 
keeping with his quiet calm exterior. What 
storms raged within, if any ever did, were 
invisible, — he never let any mortal eye see 
him ruffled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Brighton is too well known to require any 
description. There are portions of it, however, 
that visitors rarely go near, or perhaps have 
never heard of; and one of them is the 
row of small houses called Clifton Terrace. 
It is built to the north of the town, and 
is unequalled by any other spot in or near 
Brighton for the extent of view obtained 
on gaining the terrace, which stands on a 
hill some three hundred feet above thfe level 
of the sea — ^it being, at the same time, about 
as many hundred yards distant. The ascent 
consequently is tolerably steep; but when once 
there, the uninterrupted view of the broad 
open sea — ^for the houses intervening are so on 
the slope that only the roofs of them are 
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visible ; with the pretty neatly laid-out gar- 
dens fronting the houses — ^well repays one 
for the trouble of the pull, for a pull it is to 
walk up Church Hill. 

In one of the double houses, of which 
only four exist, towards the western end of 
Clifton Terrace, General Crawford's two 
daughters resided, under the care of a Mrs 
Mackenzie, their governess, and had done so 
from the time of their arrival in England in 
183e3. They were sent home from India, 
as children usually are when they reach a 
certain age, under the charge of Mrs Mac- 
kenzie, the widow of a naval officer, whose 
sudden death from cholera left her almost 
penniless ; and being driven to do something 
to add to the wretched pittance she received 
from government, she willingly undertook the 
entire charge of General Crawford's daughters' 
with a handsome salary, thus enabling her to 
live in the same comfort she had hitherto been 
accustomed to do. 

It was the GeneraFs desire that Brighton 
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should be their place of residence, it had so 
many of London's advantages without its 
drawbacks. Masters thought no more of 
going to Brighton twice a week to give lessons 
than they would to the Regent's Park or 
Kensington. 

It was the middle of November. The wind 
was blowing on the hill and along the terrace, 
as the wind only can blow on that spot ; yet 
the morning was fine, and Maud and Isabella 
Crawford were talking over the wisdom of 
going for their usual walk. They were 
sitting over a bright blazing fire in the schoolr 
room, a long large room on the ground-floor 
occupying the entire left side of the house. 

" I don't see the good of being blown to 
pieces, which will certainly be the result if we 
attempt going out in this hurricane ! " ex- 
( claimed Isabella, the youngest of the two 
sisters, a bright, merry, warm-hearted, laughter- 
loving girl of fourteen, and as wild and heed- 
less as the wind she was disinclined to c o 
in contact with. 
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" If we stayed in because of the wind we 
should rarely go out/' replied Maud, "but 
Mrs Mackenzie will decide, I suppose." 

" Here she comes. Mac, are we to go out ? 
Because if we are, I had better have the 
dumb-bells tied to me, or to a certainty I 
shall be carried off, and you will never see me 
again.*' 

" And I should be rid of the torment of 
my life ! Really, Isabella, I think if for nothing 
else than the prospect you hold out of my 
being released from such an anxious charge 
as you are, we had best go." 

" You dear old Mac ! " exclaimed Isabella, 
jumping up and throwing her arms round her 
governess ; " you know you would break 
your heart if you did not have me to tease you 
from morning till night." 

" I suppose I should, child, I am so accus- 
tomed to it," replied Mrs Mackenzie, at the 
same time stroking the fair curling hair that 
fell in abundance round the bright sunny face 
of her youngest pupil. " What do you say, 
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Maud ?" she continued ; " don't you think a 
walk will do you both good? It is now 
twelve, and we shall have time, if we start at 
once, to go round by the old mill across to the 
Dyke Road, and back before dinner." 

" Yes, if you like, Mrs Mackenzie ; but it's 
very cold, isn't it ? " And as Maud spoke she 
looked up wdth her large soft brown eyes at 
her governess and then stinted the fire. 

" Well, children, I see neither of you are 
inclined to go, so we will give it up, at any 
rate for the present, and perhaps after dinner 
you may change your minds and be more 
sensible, for I know, wind or no wind, ex- 
ercise and fresh air are essential to good 
health." 

" Oh, there's the post ! " said Isabella, 
rushing to the window, and jfrom the window 
to the door. 

" Bella, Bella, come back ! you surely are 
not going to the street-door yourself ? " said 
Mrs Mackenzie. 

" Well, I was," replied Isabella, " if you 
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hadn't stopped me ! Now, what hama could it 
possibly do me to take the letters out of the 
postman's bands instead of Fanny's ? " 

"This harm, that young ladies are not 
expected — " 

" Oh, it's from India ! It's from papa, I 
think," cried out Miss Isabella, without paying 
the slightest heed to what her governess might 
be saying, and seizing the letter from the 
maid's hands, who had brought it to the 
school-room door. She held it up after having 
satisfied her own curiosity as to who it 
was for and whom from, and said, "What 
will you give me if it's for you, Mac ? and if 
it's for you, Maud, what will you give me 
for it?" 

" Don't be tiresome, Bella ; if it's for me 
give it me," said her sister, rising and going 
towards her with the intention of taking pos- 
session of the letter. But Isabella was too 
quick for her, she knew if it came to a trial of 
strength Maud would soon get the better of 
her, but in rapidity of movement Bella had 
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the advantage, and in a second she had darted 
to the opposite side of the table. 

" Isabella, you are very provoking," said 
Maud, returning to her chair. She had no in- 
tention of chasing her sister up and down the 
room, or round and round the table, even if 
by so doing she were to secure the letter. 

" Come, child, give me the letter, and don't 
let us have any more nonsense about it," said 
Mrs Mackenzie. 

" Well, if you will both give me a kiss, I 
will lay the letter down on the table, and 
whoever it is for may take it. Now, Maud, 
you dear, darling, beautiful sister — no, I 
won't tease you, here is the letter, it is for 
you," and she kissed her sister as she gave her 
the letter. " But give me a kiss too, Mac, 
because you know you promised." 

" I did no such thing, but there's one for 
you. I wonder, Isabella, v^dll you ever sober 
down, and become more like what General 
Crawford's daughter ought to be ?" 

Whatever Isabella might have replied to 
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this was prevented — for she, no doubt, had an 
answer ready — ^by Maud saying, " There is a 
letter for each of you, one for you, Isabella, 
from mamma; and one for you, Mac, from 
papa." And now silence reigned for a few 
minutes whilst the three were each reading 
their separate letters ; and I may as well take 
this opportunity of giving some better descrip- 
tion of the two young girls, who will play a 
prominent part in this story. 

Isabella was right when she called her 
sister beautiful, though only sixteen, and 
therefore at an age that in most one perceives 
a shy awkwardness, when girlhood is fast giv- 
ing place to womanhood, when there is all the 
appearance perhaps of the latter, without how- 
ever its self-possession; yet none could see 
Maud Crawford without a longing for the eye 
again to rest on her sweet calm face. She 
was tall and slight, quiet and gentle in man- 
ner, and graceful in every movement. Her 
features were small but very beautiful, her 
complexion fair and naturally pale, but the 
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colour with the least emotion mounted to her 
cheeks. Her hair was black, and seemed 
peculiarly so from contrast with her sister's. 
Her eyes were large, soft, and brown ; her 
brow broad but low, which in a woman is de- 
cidedly a beauty, or was at any rate to the 
type of face I am describing. Her disposi- 
tion was affectionate and warm, like her sister's, 
but in every other respect they were totally 
opposite. Under the greatest excitement she 
was calm and quiet. You could rarely tell 
what was passing within, if you judged merely 
by the exterior. She invariably, even as quite a 
child, acted on what she thought right. Duty 
with her was a very sacred thing. Isabella, 
on the other hand, acted always on impulse, 
said all she thought, did all she felt inclined 
to do, without waiting to think whether it was 
right or wrong ; and yet she was distressed 
beyond measure if she caused any one a mo- 
ment's real pain. She was, in truth, a spoilt 
child. Every one gave in to her, her sister 
and governess as well as others; they could not 
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help it, they could not bear to see a cloud rest 
for a second on her joyous face. Though only 
two years Maud's junior, she might have been 
ten, so different were they in manner and 
action. Isabella was very fair, with a mass of 
curhng golden-coloured hair falUng over her 
neck and shoulders, her blue eyes beaming 
with laughter, and her small mouth and red 
lips seemed always with a smile on them. 
She was smaller in every way than Maud. 
Maud reminded one of the fine handsome 
garden lily ; but Isabella more resembled the 
lily of the valley. 

" They have started I They were to leave 
on the 8th of September, so of course they're 
on their way ! '' exclaimed Isabella, at the same 
time jumping up from her chair and twirling 
herself round and round to a valse tune she 
began to hum. 

" Do be quiet, Isabella ; how is it possible 
to know what one is reading if you go on in 
that manner ? " said Maud. 

" Sit down, child, and be quiet if you can 
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till we have done/' said Mrs Mackenzie. 

Isabella sat down, but quiet or still she 
could not be. She began to patter on the 
floor with her feet, and to play an imaginary 
tune with her fingers on the table ; then when 
that performance came to an end she rocked 
herself backwards and forwards on her chair, 
at the risk every moment of tilting over and 
being upset. Finally, her patience, such as it 
was, gave way. She thought Mrs Mackenzie 
and Maud might have read all the three letters 
in the time they were taking to read each their 
own, and she said so, but received no answer. 
At length Mrs Mackenzie came to the end of 
hers. 

" Here's mine for you to read," said Isa- 
bella, " and I can read yours, can't I ? " 

Mrs Mackenzie looked up and smiled, but 
gave her the letter, taking the one handed to 
her in exchange. At last aU were read. 
Maud's being the longest, Isabella was kept 
quiet for some little time reading it. 

'* So they will be here by the end of next 
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month/' said Mrs Mackenzie, perhaps not 
quite in the same joyous tone that, had she 
been differently circumstanced, might have 
been expected; but situated as she was, it 
was not an event that could call forth great 
delight, at least not genuine delight. 

" Fancy seeing papa and mamma'again ! *' 
said Isabella. " I shan't know them a bit ; 
why, it's seven years since we left them. Do 
you remember them, Maud ? " 

"Yes, perfectly. Dear, dear mamma, 
how I long to see her ! and Percy, our little 
brother that we have never seen/' 

" Oh, he'll be a disagreeable spoilt thing!" 
said Isabella. " I tell you what, Mac, you 
shall have nothing to do with him ; I am not 
going to have my nose put out of joint by 
him." 

" He is nearly seven, Maud, is he not ? " 
asked Mrs Mackenzie, not heeding Isabella's 
remark ; besides, she was so accustomed to 
that sort of thing she never noticed it. 

" Yes, of course he is/' replied Isabella, 
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before her sister could do so, " and quite old 
enough to go to a boy's school." 

" We shall have plenty to do, Mac," said 
Maud, " to get everything ready for leaving so 
soon. I shall be sorry to leave Brighton." 

"What, when we shall be at Lee Ashton ? 
Oh, I so long to see it. And the Blakes will 
be near us too. Do you know, Mac, I don't 
think I shall ever be able to do another lesson 
till we are there, and settled down, and all 
quiet and peaceable again." 

"And when will you ever be quiet and 
peaceable, Bella, I should like to know ? On 
the contrary, my dear, instead of being idle 
for the next six weeks or two months, you 
must work harder than ever, that your papa 
and mamma may not find you backward, or 
be disappointed in what they may expect to 
see you. Sober you down I never shall, so 
they must take you in that respect with all 
your mad, wild ways." 

"Do you really think, Mrs Mackenzie, 
that it will grieve papa and mamma to see 
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me what I am ? '' and a shadow passed over 
Isabella's fair bright face. 

" No, Bella dariing. They can never be 
grieved at seeing you as you are/' daid Maud, 
who could never bear for one moment to see 
her sister's merry face look sad, and so at 
once said something to recall the smiles again. 
So, too, thought Mrs Mackenzie, but she had 
the wisdom not to say it. They must, in- 
deed, be difficult to please, she inwardly medi- 
tated, if General and Mrs Crawford were not 
proud of their two daughters. 

It was very seldom either of the girls 
called Mrs Mackenzie anything but "Mac;" 
indeed, with Isabella it was so rare that her 
governess thought it was said in joke till she 
saw her demure, thoughtful face. Maud did 
so more frequently, for the short familiar ap- 
pellation did not originate with her. It was 
some three or four years back that Mrs Mac- 
kenzie overheard Isabella talking with her 
sister about herself and caUing her " Mac,'' 
upon which she at once desired the child never 
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to do or say behind her back what she would 
not say or do in her presence. " Then I may 
call you Mac to your face ? " said the incorri- 
gible Isabella, notwithstanding a cautioning 
push from her sister, who had always reproved 
her for taking too great a liberty with their 
governess. 

" Of course you may, if you like it." 

" Oh, that I do ! It is so much less 
trouble, and it sounds nicer, not so governess- 
like, and you know Mac — ^well, she said I 
might call her Mac,'' said Isabella, in reply to 
another push from Maud. " I don't like you 
a bit like a governess, but I love you like a 
dear old thing that you are." 

So Mrs Mackenzie became Mac, for Maud 
gradually, though slowly, fell into the same 
habit from constantly hearing her sister. 

" I wonder what this child is they are 
bringing over with them," said Maud ; " papa 
does not mention her to me ; it's only in your 
letter, Bella, that anything is said about her." 

" She is a little oi-phan, and I am to love 
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her very much, as much as a sister. I shall 
do no such thing, I don't like little orphans." 

" Hush, Bella, do not talk so. One would 
imagine you were jealous, to hear the way 
you speak, first of your little brother, and 
then of this poor motherless child." 

'' Well, perhaps I am, I don't know ; but 
I hate the idea of children coming and bother- 
ing us. But, Mac, you will have nothing to 
do with them, will you ? " 

" I do not think it likely, dear. Perhaps 
your papa and mamma, when they arrive, will 
not require me to remain with you any 
longer." 

'' Oh, Ma€ ! " said Isabella, the tears fill- 
ing her eyes, " if you leave us, I shall go too ; 
I shall hate my papa and mamma if they send 
you from us." 

" Which they would instantly do, if they 
could overhear what you have just said, for 
they would imagine me very badly calculated 
to bring you up, if such speeches were the 
result of my education." 
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" But it's not the result of anything to do 
with you, Mac, it's the result of my nature/' 

" You shall never leave us if I can help 
it," said Maud, " and when I marry, you shall 
come and live with me.'* 

"And what's to become of me then, I 
should like to know ? That's a nice way of 
arranging it to suit yourself," said Isabella, 
quite indignantly. 

" My dear children, you do not know the 
joy your foolish, silly talk gives me, for it 
proves that you really love me, and you can 
little understand, in my desolate position, the 
comfort it is to feel I am really cared for by 
some one." 

" Don't call it foolish talk, dear Mac, for 
I am in earnest, and I am old enough to know 
that I mean what I say — ^that if ever I marry, 
you shall have a home vnth me, if you will 
accept it." 

" God ! bless you, dear ! " was all she said 
in reply, but her voice sounded low, and her 
eyes were dimmed with grateftd tears. 
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Mrs Mackenzie was a woman thoroughly 
calculated for the arduous and anxious duty- 
she had undertaken, and which duty she had 
fulfilled conscientiously and scrupulously ; but 
her heart had helped her, and made the task 
an easy and pleasant one, for she loved Maud 
and Isabella Crawford as dearly as if they had 
been her own flesh and blood; a love not 
undeserved either by the two girls, for they 
had never yet given her cause to regret her 
undertaking. She had ever led them by 
affection ; driving, she had never attempted — 
and it was well, for neither of their disposi- 
tions were likely to have been worked on by 
harshness, unless, indeed, for evil. 

She was the daughter of a clergyman, and 
married, when thirty years of age, a lieutenant 
in the navy, and a lieutenant he continued to 
be to the day of his death — eighteen years 
after his marriage. He was staying at Banga- 
lore, on a visit to his brother, whose regiment 
was stationed there, and commanded by 
General Crawford, when he was seized with 
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cholera and died in ten hours. Mrs Mac- 
kenzie's unhappy position called forth all Mrs 
Crawford's sympathy, and she proposed her 
taking the charge of her daughters to Eng- 
land, and there, with the help of masters^ 
educating them. Very soon after the first 
bitter sorrow had passed away, she took to 
her new duties with all her heart, and suc- 
ceeded in performing them even to her own 
satisfaction. She had instilled into her pupils 
that intense love of truth, which formed so 
beautiful a trait in her own character; and 
that once having taken firm root, she had no 
fear for the rest. There was no difficulty in 
managing them, and she had the comfort of 
knowing that whatever they stated, no matter 
how improbable it might sound, could be 
reUed on. Mrs Mackenzie had never been a 
pretty woman, perhaps she was better looking 
now than she had ever been — but she was 
always pleasing and ladylike. For seven 
years she had hved quietly and happily, with- 
out pecuniary or other troubles to harass her, 
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and this peace showed its results in her face. 
Now, for the first time, arose the question of 
her future. Maud was sixteen ; in the course 
of natural events she could not require a 
governess much longer, and Isabella would 
soon follow in her sister's path. Once in 
their own home, with their mother to watch 
over them, a governess would be unnecessary, 
finishing masters would do all that was re- 
quired ; and under these circumstances, what 
would become of her ? How could she ever 
seek for other pupils ? She could not, she 
felt she could never do by others as she had 
done by those two ; andj yet ' she had only 
done her duty ; but affection had smoothed 
every rough stone that fell in her path — that 
could not happen again. But she was not of 
a disposition to despond. Providence had 
hitherto befriended her, and to Providence 
she would still pin her faith. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MAN OP BUSINESS. 

A Mr Stephen Lowe was the person 
recommended by Hammond as a conscien- 
tious clever attorney, fitted in all respects to 
do Joseph Kennedy's business. Mr Stephen 
Lowe was a man that would conscientiously 
serve his employer — if he could not help him- 
self, — and in this instance he could not, his 
actual employer being James Cooper Ham- 
mond. 

" You understand, Lowe, in my obtaining 
you this business, I do not do so for nothing. 
I never do anything for the mere fact of doing 
it. Without some benefit to myself, why 
should I take any trouble ? '' 

" Naturally — of course not, Mr Ham- 
mond ; I quite understand, and anything I 
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can do in return, I shall be of course but too 
happy/' 

" I shall expect in return a per centage on 
all your receipts. I shall expect £500 down 
in cash between this day and this day twelve- 
months ; and I shall expect in the event of my 
requiring any peculiar line of conduct pursued 
with your client, that you will be guided by 
me. 

These were somewhat hard terms, and so 
Stephen Lowe thought ; but then, on the other 
hand, it promised him a business that seemed 
likely to bring in lots of grist to the mUl ; so 
he would not refuse it, determining, at the 
same time, to bleed the newly-made million- 
naire as freely as Hammond bled him, and so 
in no way be a loser. 

"I suppose I must consent, Mr Ham- 
mond/' 

*' Or decline the business — ^you have the 
option." 

"No, I accept it." 

Lowe was a short, stout, fair man, between 
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thirty and forty, with thick heavy features, 
and a repulsive-looking mouth. Beyond that 
feature there was nothing remarkable in his 
face, but that characterized him at once as a 
low villain, and a fitting man as a tool in the 
hands of the more refined villain that employ- 
ed him. 

" I think, so far matters have progressed 
favourably enough," was Hammond's inward 
remark as he proceeded to place the paper 
containing the agreement on Lowe's part to 
the conditions he had stipulated for, into a 
large Russian leather pocket-book. There 
were none on his side — this case hardly 
required it, but had it, he would have written 
nothing ; he never committed himself in 
writing. 

It was on the 17th of November that we 
find Joseph Kennedy once more at No. 4, 
Grove Cottages, seated amidst the usual con- 
fusion to be found in the front pailour of that 
little house. He was discussing his man of 
business. 
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"He's a clever man, Hammond, very 
clever, as sharp as a needle, but his conditions 
for advancing money are deuced hard. Ima- 
gine his requiring five-and-twenty per cent, 
for every shilling he lends ! ** 

" Yes, that does seem high. I will speak to 
him about it, and see if better terms cannot 
be made. He is clever, as you say ; I don't 
know a man I think higher of in the pro- 
fession, but he wants looking after, or else 
he becomes a little too clever." 

" But how am I to look after him ? My 
dear fellow, I can't do that, it's impossible. I 
wish to Heaven I had the money in posses- 
sion, and then I shouldn't want an attorney at 
aU." 

" I am not so sure of that, Kennedy ; the 
more one has the more people it requires to 
look after it. Did I not tell you I accorded 
you my sympathy, at the same time I congra- 
tulated you after reading the letter that 
brought you the news of your good fortune ? " 

** Yes, but I don't see how your sympathy 
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is to help me if you give nothing more. Con- 
found it ! I should have thought our long- 
standing friendship would have induced you 
to take some little interest in my affairs, and 
not see me fleeced if you could avoid it." 

" My good friend, I told you just now that 
I would speak to Lowe and see what can be 
done. But you must bear in mind that time 
to me is money, and I have already lost much 
of the former, and consequently a great deal of 
the latter, in attending to your business, and 
though I would do much for our long-stand- 
ing friendship, as you say, I cannot leave my- 
self without the means of procuring a dinner. 
A man to Uve must eat, and the daily fresh 
egg and pint of beer secured to me through 
my lamented parent's death will not support 
the frame of a tolerably strong and healthy 
man." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 
" Simply this, that if I work for you I 
cannot work for myself, in which case I should 
undoubtedly starve." 
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" Come and dine with me every day you 
do any business for me, and I'll give you a 
dinner that will at all events keep you from 
starving." 

" Were I to do that Salus would desert 
me. It would never answer for me to gorge 
myself one day and go without the next." 

" Then what am I to do ? If you can't 
or if you won't — which comes to the same 
thing — ^help me, I shall be cheated out of 
more money than I shall ever be able to 
pay." 

" Nonsense ! that is looking at the matter 
in an absurd point of view. I recommended 
Lowe to you that you might have some one 
you could fall back on at all times for help 
and advice.'' 

" But you admit yourself he requires look- 
ing after. Then who's to look after him ? If I 
did, in what way would it benefit me ? he's a 
deal sharper than I am, and would persuade 
me I was getting money at a very cheap rate, 
which he nearly convinced me I was when 
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with him yesterday. It was only when I spoke 
to old Hardy about it last night, that he 
opened his eyes and threw up his hands and 
declared I was being cheated out of twenty 
per cent." 

" Old Hardy ! Oh, so he's putting his 
finger in the pie," thought Hammond to him- 
self, " then I must take his finger out of it. 
He's a cunning old rascal is Hardy, and I 
must keep Kennedy clear of him, at all events 
he must not discuss his affairs with him." — 
" Hardy is a very worthy man, Kennedy," con- 
tinued Hammond, aloud, " but you must re- 
member he is a member of the same profession 
as Lowe, and he may feel a httle sore that 
you have not sought his assistance instead of 
another's, and that other a stranger, whilst you 
have known him, for years. But Hardy 
speaks simply nonsense when he says you 
could obtain money at five per cent, on the 
security of that letter, for at present Mr 
Slaney's communication to you is all you could 
offer. If you doubt my word, tell Hardy you'll 
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be obliged to him to procure a thousand 
pounds at the rate of interest he says you 
ought only to pay, and give him a week to 
get it in, which is five days more than requir- 
ed, and if he gets it for you I will admit Lowe 
is nothing better than a cheat." 

" Well, I will ; I am going there to-night, 
and I will ask him. You see time is getting 
on, and I want to get out of ' The Elms ' by 
Christmas if I can, and that will only just 
give time to get a little square before these 
Crawfords arrive." 

"Have you seen any other house you 
think better suited to you than the one in 
York Place?" 

"No, none. I like that house very 
much : but it will be a deuced long way for 
you to come." 

" Oh, well, that won't matter. You won't 
want me then. I daresay I shall be able lo 
find my way there as often as you will care to 
see me." 

"Indeed, I don't believe you will. I don't 
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know what in the world I shall do at first if 
I take that house with you nearly three miles 
off." 

"Just as well as you would if I were 
three minutes off. But to finish this matter 
about Lowe, I will go to him this afternoon, 
and do you ask Hardy this evening, and then 
come here to-morrow before eleven, for I must 
be in Piccadilly by half-past ;. and I will tell 
you what Lowe says, and then you can decide 
between him and Hardy." 

" Very well. Now I will go, for you look 
as if you wanted me to be off, so good-bye." 

"Yes, I am busy to-day. Good-bye, 
Kennedy," and Hammond opened the door 
to let his friend out. As he stood watching 
him for a minute till he turned the comer he 
thought, rich as he was, and therefore powerful 
as he might become, he should yet seek him — 
the poor antiquarian — on the terms he alone 
would give his services for. On returning to 
his room he took up half a sheet of paper and 
wrote in a hurried manner the following note : 

VOL. I. 7 



\ 
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" 4, Ghrove Cottages, Old Brompton. 
" Dear Lowe, 

*' You must make it fifteen per 
cent. — not more. 

"Faithfully yours, 

J. C. H. 
« 17tli November, 1840." 

Joseph Kennedy walked home slowly, 
though the weather was cold, damp, and 
foggy. He was thinking what a wonderful 
man Hammond was, what a clever fellow he 
was, and how he saw through people directly. 
It never would have occurred to him (Joseph 
Kennedy) that old Hardy was jealous, and 
consequently spiteful, because he had not been 
employed as his soUcitor, but he saw it clearly 
enough now; and he remembered Hardy 
remarking it was a pity he did not know 
something more of Mr Stephen Lowe, that a 
solicitor should be a friend as well as a legal 
adviser, — of course that meant it ought to have 
been himself. Then he thought it very an- 
noying and provoking that Hammond was 
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always so occupied, he never could spare more 
than a few minutes at a time to devote to his 
aflFairs ; but in the one case he worked for 
money, and in the other for friendship. And 
now it suddenly flashed across him that if he 
paid him, would he not work then with his 
heart as well as his head ? His money was as 
good as another's, so that would be the thing 
for him to do, to secure his services as he 
would any other person's that were worth 
securing with that very powerful cement — 
money. It never struck him that money 
could not secure honesty. 

On reaching home Kennedy found two 
letters had arrived that bore, to him, the 
magical post-marks of India. They had been 
sent up from his oflSce, in the City, to which 
during the last few weeks he had only paid 
occasional visits. 

" They have just come, Joe," said Miss 
Kennedy, who hearing her brother return, 
came into the room after him that she might 
learn what news was contained in the letters. 
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Joe made no reply to his sister, but took 
them up somewhat anxiously and looked at 
both the directions. The one was written in 
the same hand as his first letter, the other he 
did not know, so he opened it first, and glanc- 
ing at the end of it, saw that it was signed 
Crawford. 

" Oh, it's from General Crawford, I sup- 
pose,'' he said in a tone of relief, but the 
remark was not addressed to Miss EUzabeth, 
he only spoke the thought aloud. " And this 
I see is from Slaney." 

He then took the comfortable chair, and 
drawing it close to the fire, he sat down, and 
with the one letter lying on his knee, he be- 
gan to read the other. When he finished it 
he proceeded to fold it up. 

" No bad news, I hope, Joe ? " 

" Bad news ! What the devil should make 
you think there could be bad news ? I never 
knew such a woman as you are, you're always 
fancying some dreadful calamity is going to 
happen." 
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" No, I'm not, Joe, but you said nothing, 
and 1 thought from your silence there might 
be something not pleasant." 

" Then you thought wrong." Joe was 
always angry if anything was said that could 
imply a doubt as to the fact of his great for- 
tune ; he had not yet himself felt the peaceftd 
feeling of perfect security. 

" May 1 see the letter ? " asked his sister. 

"Well, 1 suppose there's no harm in 
your doing so, though there's not much to in- 
terest you in it; however, there it is," and he 
handed her the letter without raising his eyes 
from the other which he had just taken up. 

He then read General Crawford's, which 
was merely stating what he already knew, 
that Robert Kennedy's little daughter was 
coming home under his charge, and that 
they would arrive either the end of December, 
or more probably the beginning of January, 
and begging him to send a letter to his agents, 
Messrs Burrell & Wood, Cheapside, informing 
him where his (Mr Joseph Kennedy's) resi- 
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dence was, and he would himself deliver over 
the little girl into his or Miss Kennedy's 
care. Mr Slaney's letter, dated ten days 
later, informed him of the departure from 
Madras of General Crawford and family, Miss 
Marion Kennedy being with them. It then 
went into a few more particulars and details 
respecting the Will, a copy of which had 
been lodged in Doctors' Commons, and that 
Mr Kennedy could therefore see it himself ; 
and that the arrangements were progressing 
for placing the fortune at Mr Kennedy's 
disposition. The expenses due to Mr Slaney's 
firm would be deducted as a debt incurred by 
the late Mr Robert Kennedy from the proceeds 
derived by his personal property. 

" I must let Lowe have this letter ; but 
I won't go to him to-day, it will do as well to- 
morrow, and then Hammond will have seen 
him. Besides, this letter is a better security, I 
should think, to raise money on even than the 
first ; and then, best of all, there's the Will to 
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be seen. I should think that would settle the 
matter without any difficulty." Such was 
Joseph Kennedy's reasoning on the subject. 

" Are you going to the Hardys' to-night ? " 
he asked of his sister. 

" Of course I am. You know we both 
promised to drink tea with them at six." 

Whether he did or not, he made no 
answer, but went into the little back room 
and smoked his pipe ; he found it, however, 
too cold to sit there very long, so putting the 
half-finished pipe on the mantel-piece, he 
returned to the drawing-room, which was now 
vacant. Miss Kennedy having departed to 
prepare herself for the evening festivity, and 
her brother saw no more of her till at half- 
past five she re-appeared in her " best dress,** 
a black silk one, which, together with a black 
crape collar, did not fail to add to the sombre- 
ness of her complexion. 

'* It's time to go, Joe, are you coming?" 

" Yes," he replied grumpily, for she awoke 
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him from a very comfortable nap, and no one 
can be expected to wake up in a good temper 
from an afternoon sleep. 

" Shall I bring your hat and coat in ?" 
"No, rU get them myself. Why, you 
haven't your bonnet on, I thought you were 
ready/' 

" It's outside, and my shawl too." 
The Hardys did not live far off; five 
minutes brought them to their house in 
Wallace Villas, but it was sufficient, together 
with the fresh air, to dispel Joseph Kennedy's 
ill-humour. Jemima Hardy was watching 
for them from the window, and rushed to the 
door the moment she saw them approaching, 
giving them not alone admittance, but a 
gushing welcome. 

Miss Hardy was thirty-five, but being 
still unmarried, she was still a " girl," and to 
imitate youth and its follies successfully, 
seemed her ambition. 

" I am so glad you are come, Miss Ken- 
nedy ; let me take your things off, or come up 
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to my room. You go in, Mr Kennedy, papa 
and njamma are in the parlour; we don't 
want you here," she said, as she took Miss 
Kennedy into a little back room, that lady 
hiaving" declined the offer of going up-stairs. 
As she spoke she tried to look bewitching at 
Joseph Kennedy, not that she had any thought 
of captivating him, but she did it on principle ; 
she would have looked in the same manner at 
a king or a peasant, simply because she had an 
idea there was something youthful in it, that 
girls always made use of their eyes ; so she 
merely endeavoured to do the same, she 
meant no harm ; and up till now, none cer- 
tainly had come of it. For the same reason 
she invariably, before people, declined address- 
ing Miss Kennedy by her Christian name. 
She feared it would sound very much like her 
being on a par with her in years, and though 
that would be perfectly ridiculous, people 
might not give themselves the trouble so to 
consider it. 

Mr Hardy was, as Hammond had re- 
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marked^ one of the Lowe brotherhood, that is, 
he was an attorney; his business was not 
first-rate either in quantity or quahty, still he 
made enough to keep up the establishment at 
Wallace Villas. He was a small, thin, spare 
man of sixty, without the appearance of looking 
80 old, though there were evident traces of ill- 
health in his face. His wife was a singular 
specimen of her sex, within a year or two of 
her husband's age, yet it would have been 
difficult, were she and her daughter side by 
side, to say which was the youngest ; except- 
ing that they were not the least alike in 
feature, figure, or character, they might other- 
wise, as far as the look of age went, have 
passed for sisters. It is true Mrs Hardy 
dyed her hair, shaved her forehead, to give 
height to it, blackened her eyebrows, red- 
dened her cheeks, and whitened the remaining 
portions of her face ; besides all this, she was 
a remarkably good dresser, she spared neither 
time nor money on her wardrobe, and though 
she often made a suggestion to her daughter, 
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that her daughter might have received and 
acted on with some benefit, Miss Hardy 
always treated such hints with undisguised 
contempt. 

" What shall I do, Miss Kennedy, when 
you leave ' The Elms ' ? I shall pine away, I 
am sure, it will be so terribly duU," said 
Jemima, when they were all assembled in the 
parlour. 

" Why, Jemima, you are a good walker, 
and if Mr Kennedy takes the house he thinks 
of in York Place, you will easily get there in 
an hour, or even less," said her mother. 

" What nonsense you talk, mamma," said 
Jemima, in very much more the tone of a 
testy old maid than the young creature she 
wished to be thought. " Is being three miles 
off hke being three hundred yards off?" 

" But, Jemima, you know I shall have a 
carriage," said Miss Kennedy, with a slight 
patronising air, " and I can sometimes drive 
you home." 

"Thank you, Miss Kennedy," said her 
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bosom friend, vexed, but hardly knowing 
why. 

" Of course you can, Miss Kennedy, and 
it will be very kind of you to do so ; I am 
sure Jemima will always feel grateful for any 
kindness you show her," put in Mrs Hardy. 

"I wish you would hold yoiur tongue, 
mamma, and let me thank people myself for 
their kindnesses/' 

Miss Kennedy saw very clearly that her 
firiend was not pleased, and so she hastened 
to smooth the way again, for two reasons ; 
the one, that she really did like Jemima 
Hardy, and the other, that there was no one 
else in the world to whom she could talk over 
her multiplicity of troubles and vexations. 

"If you were me, Jemima, would you 
have a governess for this child, or would you 
teach her yourself?" 

There is no surer way of soothing an 
irritated friend than appealing to them for 
their opinion ; never mind whether you take 
it or not, that has nothing to do with the 
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matter, they naturally believe you entertain 
great respectfor their judgment ; and flattery, 
false or true, is pleasant, one finds it so hard 
to doubt its sincerity — when appUed to one- 
self. 

" Why, she is only four years old, you 
say ; I am sure I should not have a governess 
for her for many a long day. Why should 
you spend money needlessly ^hen so many 
expenses will be entailed in other ways !" 

This thoroughly accorded with Miss Ken- 
nedy's notions, and therefore not much credit 
was due to her for saying, " I think your ideas 
generally so correct on all concerning this 
child, where other people seem to think too 
much money can't be spent on her, that I 
certainly shall follow your advice ; " and with 
this Uttle compliment peace was restored. 

" What a pity you can't get rid of the 
nurse that is coming over with her; those 
sort of people are generally such nuisances 
when placed in a position like hers, knowing 
you can't send her away." 
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" Yes, it is a great pity, but I suppose 
she's a black woman, and, if so, it will be 
very much easier to manage her than if she 
were English ; for you see it will be in my 
power to make her very uncomfortable if she 
doesn't do as I think right with the child." 

And no one would think, to look at Miss 
Elizabeth Kennedy, but what she could and 
would carry oyt her threat to the very letter. 
Yes, no doubt she could make the unfortunate 
woman uncomfortable, whether black or 
white; poor Jane could bear witness from 
experience to the lady's power in that respect. 
Tea now came in; tea as understood 
amongst that class in society, that is, a tray 
with cups and saucers, an empty tea-pot, a 
kettle already boiling, placed on the fire, and 
the tea-caddy containing both tea and sugar, 
which Miss Jemima had fetched, was put on 
the table. Mrs Hardy, after searching in 
half-a-dozen pockets, at length found the keys 
to open it. 

She then measured out six tea-spoonfuls 
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of tea, being one for each person, and one for 
the tea-pot. The tea-pot was duly heated 
before the tea was put in, and then suflBcient 
boiling water poured over it to well cover the 
leaves ; this being done, it was placed inside 
the fender to " stand" for ten minutes exactly 
by the clock, when more water was added and 
the brew was considered perfected. Miss 
Hardy, by desire of her mother, rang the beU. 
The summons was answered in a minute or two 
by the maid bringing a small tray containing 
a plate of hot buttered muffins, and another of 
hot buttered toast. Bread and butter and 
dry toast, with a pot of marmalade, already 
stood on the table. 

" Now, Mr Kennedy, come nearer ; you 
can still keep by the fire if you like, but pray 
don't sit so far from the table ; I cannot bear 
to see people studded about the room at tea 
time, as they say it is the fashion for great 
folks to do. I am sure they must often grease 
the carpet by dropping bits of toast or bread 
and butter about it." 
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" I am too fond of having a comfortable 
tea, Mrs Hardy, to keep at any distance from 
your well-covered table. It is a treat to me 
to have tea like this. Betsy never gives me 
anything but stale bread and Dorset butter." 

" Law, Joe, how you do talk ! You have 
what you like, Pm sure ; but if I were to buy 
muflBins every day you'd grumble at — " 

" WeU, we don't want to talk of what you 
do or don't do every day," said her brother, 
interrupting her, not caring for the Hardys or 
any one else to hear of his close nature, for he 
knew his failing perfectly, yet that did not 
help him in being able to change it ; even 
latterly that he had actually desired to spend 
more it was a diflSculty to him to bring him- 
self to do so. 

" You should come here oftener, Mr Ken- 
nedy/' said Jemima ; " you would always get 
muffins and fresh butter ; mamma would 
bring the house down about our ears if they 
were not on the tea-table every evening." 

"Don't believe a word she says, Mr Ken- 
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nedy ; if you listen to her you will think me 
the most selfish creature that ever existed/' 
said Mrs Hardy. 

"Well, you are pretty fond of your- 
self," said her husband, who was always on 
his daughter's side. "I don't think /should 
get muffins if you didn't like them." 

" Husband and daughter both against me, 
you see !" said the poor lady, addressing her- 
self to her visitors. " Miss Kennedy, never 
marry, you'll repent it but once, and that will 
be for the rest of your hfe." 

*' I quite agree with you, my dear," said 
Mr Hardy. 

"I don't think Betsy is likely to make . 
. the experiment ; are you, Betsy ? " asked her 
brother. 

" We never know what we may do," said 
Miss Kennedy, with what she wished to be 
a withering glance at her brother. " I 
shouldn't be surprised if you even thought of 
making the experiment yourself some day." 

" Of course, he will. Miss Kennedy," said 
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old Hardy ; " of course he will. You don't 
suppose the ladies will let him alone now, what- 
ever they may have done before. Law bless 
you ! it only wants lots of money to make 
women think the ugliest man alive handsome, 
and the stupidest man alive clever. Not that 
I think you, Kennedy, either one or the 
other,'* added Mr Hardy, thinking his visitor 
might misconstrue his remarks. 

" What, neither handsome nor clever ? 
No, I am aware I am not, but there is some 
sense in knowing it." 

" No, no," repUed Mr Hardy, laughing ; 
"you know, I meant the reverse, that I 
neither think you ugly nor stupid. How 
could I ? I think you have often proved 
yourself sharp enough in business ; and as to 
your claims to good looks, why, that I leave 
for the ladies to settle." 

" Well, if having a fortune is to make one 
handsome," said Miss Kennedy, " I am sure 
to some people it will become a double bless- 
mg. 
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"It would to you, Betsy, for instance; 
but for all that, I don't think' ten thousand 
a year would shorten your nose for you." 

" How rude you are, Mr Kennedy," said 
Miss Jemima, with a simper. " I am sure 
you would be very delighted if you had such 
a handsome nose as your sister.'* 

" Well, it is big enough for any man ; but 
my own is pretty well in that respect, I 
think." 

" Come, I will have nothing more said 
about noses, or I shall take it personally," 
said Mrs Hardy, seeing poor Betsy Kennedy 
getting blue with indignation ; " for my nose 
is so small, it is quite a painful subject with 
me. 

" I am glad you find something about 
you, my dear, that isn't perfect," said her 
husband. 

"Are you, John? I am glad you are 
satisfied." 

Mrs Hardy rarely gave her husband the 
pleasure of feeling that his stings pricked ; 
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and, in truth, they had pretty well ceased to 
do so. She had now been accustomed to 
them, on and off, for thirty odd years. 

All the muffins and the toast being dis- 
posed of, and the tea beginning to pale from 
over-fatigue at so much being drawn from it, 
and, moreover, every one having had enough, 
the bell was rung for the things to be re- 
moved. 

Old Hardy proposed a rubber of whist, 
which was seconded by Joseph Kennedy. 

" Oh, yes, that will be very nice," said 
Miss Jemima. " Come, Miss Kennedy, we 
will get the table ready, and you and I will 
be partners/' 

" Nothing of the kind, Miss Jemima, we 
must cut for partners, and how do you know 
but what you may be mine ? " 

Miss Jemima looked sentimental and tried 
to blush, but failed. She would have married 
the man willingly enough even before he had 
become rich, then how much more so now ? 
Every woman thinks she has a certain claim 
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to admiration, and Miss Hardy was no excep- 
tion ; she not alone believed in her claim, but 
believed also that she had a right to a larger 
share than many other women, who, to use a 
common phrase, she was not fit to hold a 
candle to. 

" But, Mrs Hardy, you must play," said 
Miss Kennedy. "Let me sit by you and 
look on ; I don't care for cards much.'' 

" You must take a hand," said her host ; 
" I could not think of your sitting out." 

"If you don't play, I shan't," said Je- 
mima. 

" Oh, pray do not mind me," said Mrs 
Hardy, seeing she was not wanted, but not 
being the least annoyed at it, " John knows 
how seldom I play." 

" And when you do, you play so vilely, 
it's a wonder how any one ever has the tem- 
per to finish the rubber wdth you," said John 
in reply. 

And so the table was made without Mrs 
Hardy, who, soon after the game commenced, 
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went up-stairs to her room and devoted half 
an hour to smoothing her hair and adding a 
Uttle more of the colouring powders, which 
invariably diminished, from one cause or an- 
other, after they had been applied an hour or 
two. 

At half-past ten Mr Hardy suggested it 
was time for supper ; in short, it was past the 
time for it, and he began to call his wife to 
order for not having it ready. 

" You generally dislike its being brought up 
till you have finished your game," she replied. 

" Well, it is finished, or nearly so ; I think 
the next hand will settle you and Jemima, eh, 
Kennedy?" 

" Or else you and Betsy.'* Joseph Ken- 
nedy disliked losing, though the amount 
played for was but a trifle. The ladies risked 
nothing beyond their aflFection, which, how- 
ever, if won, can never be depended on. 

Cold beef, pickles, and baked potatoes, 
with bottled stout, formed the leading items 
of the supper, and they were thoroughly done 
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justice to. Then came a stand containing 
three bottles, boiling water, lemon, and sugar. 

"Brandy, whiskey, or rum. Miss Ken- 
nedy?" 

" Oh, neither, Mr Hardy, thank you ! I 
never touch anjrthing of the kind.'* ' 

"Nonsense, my dear ; you must take some- 
thing this cold night, or you'll catch your death 
going home." 

" Oh, it's not so far, Mr Hardy." 

" Far enough for me to insist upon your 
taking something," replied Mr Hardy ; " so 
what shall it be?" 

" Try a little rum and water," said Mrs 
Hardy ; " I take it every night before going 
to bed; you have no idea how comforting 
it is; besides, it's very wholesome. Jemima 
always takes it." 

" Speak for yourself, if you please, mam- 
ma. I will take a little to-night, however, 
if you will too. Miss Kennedy." 

" Well, it must be a very little drop in- 
deed." 
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" I'U mix it for you with mine," said Mrs 
Hardy. 

And so the rum was mixed, and the lemon- 
peel flavoured it. Altogether it tasted so very 
good, that Miss Betsy did not refuse the 
whole portion allotted to her ; and she felt, 
as Mrs Hardy said, so warm and comfortable 
after it, and so merry, that she inwardly 
vowed she would for the future become better 
acquainted with rum and water. 

It was whilst over their glasses that Ken- 
nedy made the proposition recommended by 
Hammond to old Hardy; and Hardy at once 
told him, had he been acting for him in the 
position Mr Stephen Lowe was, he would 
immediately have acceded to his request, but 
as it was he could not, it was out of his power. 

"Hammond is always right," thought 
Kennedy. "He's a wonderful feUow. I 
must manage to secure his brains to work for 



me." 



"What amount do you intend to raise?" 
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asked Hardy ; " for at such a ruinous rate 
you ought to be cautious/' 

" Oh, I shall be. I don't wish to borrow 
more than five thousand if I can help it ; but 
I must have ready money for several matters. 
I have had another letter to-day from India, 
telling me I may expect my niece the end of 
next month, and I want to get out of ' The 
Elms,' if I can, by Christmas." 

" Yes, I see, of course." 

No more was said on the subject. As 
the clock struck twelve, Miss Kennedy called 
her brother's attention to the dissipated hour 
they had arrived at. They had aU become 
very amiable and talkative, and were sorry to 
bring the evening to a close ; but Betsy, not- 
withstanding the rum and water, knew it was 
time to go, and the sooner the better, for she 
had sense and sight enough left to see her 
brother was drinking pretty freely, and it oc- 
curred to her there might be a difficulty in his 
walking home. 
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The next morning he would have been 
puzzled had he been called on to swear 
whether he walked or drove back the 
previous night from Wallace Villas to " The 
Elms." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hammond's first success. 

" You are late, Kennedy/' said Hammond, 
as Joseph Kennedy entered his parlour at ten 
minutes to eleven the day following his pre- 
vious interview with Mm. " I told you I had 
to be in Piccadilly by half-past eleven, and it 
takes me half an hour to walk there, so I can 
only give you ten minutes." 

" I am a httle late ; the truth is, I over- 
slept myself. We drank tea with the 
Hardys, as you know, last night, and we 
were not home till late. I asked him the 
question, Hammond ; I asked him if he could 
raise a thousand pounds for me at five per 
cent, interest, but he said immediately he 
couldn't because he was not acting as my 
attorney, otherwise he would." 
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A smile, a self-approving smile, crossed 
the thin, pale, but sharp, intelligent features of 
James Hammond. 

" It is as I told you, Kennedy ; old Hardy 
was annoyed at not getting your business, and 
tried to make you dissatisfied with the man 
who has. But Hardy was not the person for 
you, he is not looked on in the profession as a 
gentleman, he takes anybody's aflfairs into his 
hands, whether a cut-throat's or a swindler's, 
and you wanted a man who understood the 
ways of the world and society, and that, 
Stephen Lowe does — thoroughly.'' 

" I have no doubt of it, none in the world. 
Did you see him yesterday ? " 

" Yes, and urged him to exert himself to 
find some one who would advance the money 
at a less rate of interest. I pointed out to 
him the real security there was, and he pro- 
mised me to do his utmost ; but he said, what 
is very true, that it cost him as much, spend- 
ing his time in seeking for the money from 
another quarter, as if he paid a third of the 
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interest out of his own pocket, and took it 
from the first that oflfered. You see with 
him it is, as I before told you it is with my- 
self, time is money. However, I received a 
line from him an hour ago, saying he had, 
with an immensity of bother, got a man to 
advance it at fifteen per cent." 

" Well, that's reasonable," said Kennedy, 
who, judging by comparison, was right, " and 
I'm obliged to you, Hammond, for your share 
of trouble in the matter. I want to have a 
talk with you to see whether we can't arrange 
for me to pay you for the time you spend on 
my business, just as those other fellows pay 
you for discovering who their great-grand- 
fathers were. But, as you are in a hurry, 
we'll talk of that another time, for I want to 
ask you whether a letter I received yesterday 
from Mr Slaney won't make the borrowing 
money easier still." 

" Oh, have you had another letter ? " 
asked Hammond, in a tone of utter indif- 
ference. 
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" Yes, here it is. It's not long, so you 
might read it now." 

Hammond looked at his watch; it still 
wanted three minutes to eleven, so he took 
the letter and read it. 

" No, I should think not ; it is satisfactory 
for you, of course, but I don't think it wiU 
help you otherwise. You can ask Lowe, he 
will tell you directly. I don't imderstand 
these things myself." 

'' I suppose I must take it to him ? " 

" Yes, if you wish him to have it." 

"Well, didn't you just say I had better 
ask him?" 

" I did. But you, of course, need not, 
unless you like." 

Of course he need not, he knew that well 
enough. Joe Kennedy was getting irritated, 
yet feared to show it as he would have done 
before, when he did not care a rap for ofifend- 
ing or not offending his friend ; but ndW he 
did care, he could not afford — at least, he 
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thought so — with all his wealth to lose Ham- 
mond's services, they seemed to him now as 
necessary to keep him and his affairs straight 
as bread did to keep him alive. 

" I have another letter/* said Kennedy. 

" Have you ? Well, I can't stay to read 
it, I must be off." 

" I'll walk with you, if you don't mind, 
and then I can tell you about it as we go 
along. It is firom General Crawford." 

" By all means, I hate walking alone, it 
is about the only time I don't care for my 
own society." 

" What a wretched cold day it is," said 
Kennedy, as they went out. 

" You feel it coming out of that hot little 
room, for you have been sitting over the fire, 
and your great coat on. I don't feel it so 
cold." 

Having settled the question of the tem- 
perature, they at once turned to business. 
Joseph Kennedy told the contents of General 
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Crawford's letter, and then asked Hammond 
to decide for him whether the house in York 
Place should be taken or not. 

" My dear fellow, it is you who arc to live 
in the house, not me. Surely, therefore, you 
are the best judge as to whether it is suited 
to you or not." 

'* Well, don't you think it is ? You see, 
having to buy a place in the country makes 
it less important having a town house in so 
very fashionable a locality. York Place, I 
know, is old-fashioned, but the houses are 
handsome and large." 

"Then, why not take it?'' 

"Because I want your opinion about 
it first. Would you, were you in my 
place?" 

"Yes, I think I should." 

"Then I will. And as I must go to 
Lowe with this letter, I will tell him at the 
same time to see that a proper agreement is 
drawn up. For, once having decided, it is 
best to lose no time. It will want painting 
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and papering all through; it's in a beastly 
dirty state/' 

"Well, I must turn down here," said 
Hammond, as they came to the comer of 
Hamilton Place, " and your destination, if you 
are going to Lincoln's Inn Fields, is best 
reached by taking the first 'bus that passes." 

" When shall I see you again ? " asked 
Kennedy. 

" Oh, you know where to find me. Come 
up to my den this evening, and you can tell 
me the result of your visit to Lowe." 

"Very well, I will be with you about 
eight o'clock." 

" What a jackass that is, to be sure ! '' 
thought Hammond, as he left his friend, " he 
can't even decide as to whether he Ukes a 
house or not ; why, the man is as easily led as 
a blind horse. I didn't think, however, ho 
would so soon arrive at the conclusion that 
his best plan was to purchase my services. 
Well, he shall have them, his work will be 
easier and more profitable than my present 
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employment, to say nothing of my making it 
more certain. What a man to have a fortune 
left him ! '' 

On the other hand, Joseph Kennedy's 
thoughts were much more flattering to the 
object of them. " That fellow Hammond has 
a wonderful head ! What a piece of good 
luck it is I happen to know him so well, and 
yet though we have been friends for years, I 
never knew he had such brains. I wish I 
had them ! With his head and my money, 
wouldn't I make the world wag as I liked 
best 1 Now, if he were in my position, he 
would have all the big-wigs down on their 
marrow-bones to him at once. I wonder 
whether he could help me to get acquainted 
with some Lords and Ladies. It won't do for 
me to be mixing with such people as the 
Hardys ; they are good enough, of course, 
but not the kind of friends a man with ten 
thousand a year cares to own. When I have 
got this house in York Place, and well settled 
in it, I must give a party ; but who the deuce 
ean I ask? that's the devil of it. I don't 
know people that I want to know, and, per- 
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haps, those I should like to be acquainted with 
would not care to visit me ; though I think 
old Hardy was right, — ^the women, perhaps, 
may think me worth looking after, and they 
couldn't come to my house without their 
husbands or fathers, so, perhaps, after a time, 
when they hear what a lot of money I've got, 
I shall get on, especially if Hammond helps 
me, and I suppose he won't mind doing that. 
If I could get a neat little paragraph put into 
some of those fashionable papers, sa3dng I had 
inherited a tremendous fortune, and that I 
lived in York Place, and was a bachelor, and 
that sort of thing, it might do the business. 
Hammond could get that done, I should think. 
Bless my soid ! it still seems more Hke a 
dream than a reality — all this money all my 
own, and not obliged to do anjrthing for it. 
I daresay poor Bob did not work half as much 
to get it as I have been working all my life to 
get enough to live on. Dear me, a merchant in 
India and a stock-broker in England are two 
different things, that's very clear. What a 
fool ! here am I plodding along through this 
bitter cold wind, when I might just as well be 
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driving. Hammond told me the shortest plan 
would be to take an omnibus. I'm sure he's 
right, a cab would take twice the time ; be- 
sides, it would cost four times as much. 
What a donkey I was not to get into one 
when I left him ; here I am at the Circus, 
and I shall have to pay just as much as if 
I had got in then.'' 

The current of his meditations was jolted 
into a different channel when he was in the 
omnibus; and till he arrived at Stephen 
Lowe's office, on the second floor of No. 1, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, he thought on trivial and 
every-day topics. 

Mr Lowe received his client most affably, 
and told him he was charmed to see him,, 
and so forth. His visit entailed a fee, and so, 
no doubt, Mr Lowe was charmed to see him. 
Joseph Kennedy was no physiognomist, and 
took all that was said in good faith ; conse- 
quently, he had no suspicions as to the truth 
of Mr Lowe's words, or the sincerity of his 
gratified expression. The two Indian letters 
were handed from the client to the lawyer, 
and Stephen Lowe read them carefully 
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through. He immediately saw by Mr Slaney's 
that Joseph Kennedy stood in a far better 
position for borrowing money than before, so 
he waited to hear what he had to say on the 
subject before he risked a remark himself. 

" Hammond said I had better let you see 
that letter of Mr Slaney's, as you could tell 
me whether it would not affect the rate of in- 
terest at which I could raise money. He 
himself thought it would make no difference ; 
I thought it would/* said Kennedy, directly 
Lowe had finished reading. 

"It perhaps might, but very slightly. 
But if you have seen Mr Hammond to-day, 
he has, doubtless, told you that after much 
laboiu: I have succeeded in getting a person 
to advance you up to ten thousand pounds for 
one twelvemonth at fifteen per cent. ; if beyond 
that time, the interest due must be paid, and 
a further increase of two and a half per cent. 
Now had I had this letter of yours to act on 
yesterday, I might, I think, have come to 
that arrangement without the difl&culties I met 
with. So far it would have had its weight ; 
but now I do not see that it will advance you' 
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in the matter. As to getting the money for 
less than that, is, I assure you, Mr Kennedy, 
quite beyond my power : and you must feel 
that it is to my own interest that my clients, 
when they transact business in the way of 
loans through me, should do so at as moder- 
ate a rate as possible.'* 

Mr Kennedy, however, did not see what 
particular interest it could be to Mr Lowe 
whether he paid much or little, but he did 
not say so, for he fancied it was his total want 
of knowledge on all legal matters that caused 
his denseness. 

*' Well, then, if it does no good, at all 
events, it will do no harm," said Joseph Ken- 
nedy, with a smile. " I did see Hammond 
this morning ; we walked up from Brompton 
as far as Hamilton Place together, and he told 
me of the arrangement you had made ; but I 
hope, Mr Lowe, I shall not require to raise 
more than five thousand. Surely that will be 
sufficient to keep me going, and do all I want 
to do, till I can touch my own money." 

"That depends upon what you wish to 
do," replied the lawyer, his thick-lipped 
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mouth wearing its usual unpleasant expres- 
sion. 

" I have decided on taking the house in 
York Place, and, therefore, I shall be obliged 
by your seeing the agreement is properly made 
out before they send it me for signature. We 
have nothing to do with the drawing up of it, 
I beUeve, beyond the fact of your seeing it is 
correct ?" 

" No, that is all ; I will attend to it." 

" And then if they won't paint and paper 
it, I Inust ; but in that case, I think they 
ought to reduce the rent, for it will cost at 
least a couple or three hundred to put it in 
decent order.'* 

" I will see what can be done. Do you 
intend taking it by the year or on lease ? If 
the former, I doubt their lowering the rent.'* 

" Why, no one could live in it in its pre- 
sent state even for a month." 

" But, then, I think I understood it was 
in consideration of that fact that they waived 
the premium." 

" Well, you will ascertain that ; of course, 
if it is so, it is so, and there's an end of it. 
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I am anxious to get into it as soon as possible ; 
you see if these people arrive from India in six 
weeks, or perhaps even less, there isn't much 
time to spare." 

" You wish to be in the house time enough 
to receive your niece there ?" 

" Naturally. And the moment the agree- 
ment is signed I will write to General Craw- 
ford, as he requests, giving him the address. 
When do you think I can reckon on getting 
in?" 

" You mean how soon -the painters will be 
out ? Not under three weeks from the time 
they begin, I am afraid.'* 

" And that will bring us to about the 9th 
or 10th of December; that will do. Very 
well, then, I shall wait till I hear from you, 
and you must make the best bargain you can 
with them ; but conclude the matter as 
speedily as possible." 

" You may depend on all your wishes and 
instructions being carefully carried out," and 
the lawyer opened the door and bowed low to 
his cUent. 

*' I was right not to give up that man's 
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business," was the short soliloquy that worthy 
indulged in as he closed the door and returned 
to his high black-leather chair, and continued 
the business he had been interrupted in. 

" Now, Hammond," said Joseph Kennedy, 
having presented himself at Ivy Cottages about 
eight o'clock, according to agreement, " IVe 
lots to talk about ; are you inclined to listen ?" 

" I am always inclined to listen to words 
of wisdom ; and I am sure, Kennedy, none 
other can proceed from you." 

" Now, none of your d — d nonsense, 
Hammond ; do try and be like any other man 
for once." 

" If you have no objection, I would rather 
retain my own identity." 

" Well, if you are going on with such stuff, 
I may as well be off, for when you are in this 
kind of mood, I never know what you want 
to be at, whether you are in joke or in ear- 
nest." 

" Come, then, I will be in earnest," said 
Hammond, pushing his wild hair clear from 
his forehead. 

" What a shock-headed fellow you are ! 
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Well, as you mean to be reasonable, let u» 
talk of what I am to do." 

Hammond looked inquiringly. 

"You see, Hammond, mine's a queer 
position ; now, isn't it ?" 

*'In what way? I see nothing queer, 
but much that is very pleasant." 

" Yes, in one way. But you see, Ham- 
mond, Fm not, you know, what's exactly 
thought a — ^what shall I call it? — I'm a gentle- 
man, but I am not what you call high bred or 
aristocratic ; and a fellow with ten thousand 
a year, and more, ought to be ; and he ought 
to know some people with titles, and not only 
the tag, rag, and bob-tail of the city, or indeed 
at all ; I'm best without them. Of course I 
could get the Lord Mayor to visit me, and the 
Lord Mayor's family, but that's not my ticket, 
I want to know some of the real sort, not the 
gingerbread imitations. Now you see, Ham- 
mond, I've known of this fortune coming to 
me for upwards of two months, and I am just 
as I was when the news first came. I am 
still in that old rattle-trap of a house, I 
still dine at one o'clock, and there is no other 
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servant in the house but Jane. Now I feel if 
I don't make a stir, I shall stick at this point. 
I may move to York Place, I may dine at 
seven, and I may get another servant, but un- 
less I get a shove up I shall remain the same 
Joe Kennedy, stock-broker, that I have been 
these last five-and-twenty years." 

There was a pause. Kennedy expected 
Hammond to speak, but that gentleman re- 
mained silent, so Joe continued : 

" What am I to do ? I want your advice, 
Hammond, and your help." 

" You see, Kennedy, it takes a long time 
to get into society, for I suppose that is the 
upshot of what you mean. Money ftoes a 
great deal, but I am not sure it is able to pro- 
cure you the position you want.'' . 

" Don't you think it will ? Why, I be- 
lieve money will do anything ! But you, Ham- 
mond, could help me, independently of money. 
You might introduce me to some of those 
fellows that you work for, because, you see, ta 
a certain extent you have many of them under 
your thumb. If, for instance, you find out that 
a man who is anxious to have all his grand- 
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fathers and grandmothers tip-top people, 
happens to have had one who made a slip in 
the wrong direction, but that you promise to 
quash the fact if he thinks it desirable, and of 
course he would think it very desirable — ^why 
then, you know, you can do what you like with 
him, he'd call on the devil's first cousin to 
obUge you/* 

"Yes, but— " 

" And you see, Hammond, I can pay you 
for any loss of time you incur in the matter." 

"Well, that really would be necessary, 
Kennedy. I might, I daresay, do a great 
deal for you had I the time, but I have not. 
I must accept the work as it comes, or, when 
I want it, it might fail me." 

" Well, supposing I agree to pay you so 
much a year, and that in return I could depend 
on you whenever I required your help." 

^'That would do if you paid enough. 
You see, Kennedy, it's not a pleasant topic 
between two old friends; but the fact is, if you 
do want my help some such arrangement 
must be entered into. If I could work for 
you I would, for the sake of the real regard 
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I feel for you, but it is simply impossible. 
You are now in a position of immense afflu- 
ence, and can afford to pay well for what you 
want, therefore you will find no difficulty if 
you offer enough in procuring some one in a 
more suitable position than myself to further 
your views. I should have to bide my time 
and opportunity ; I might too, just perhaps 
at a moment when you most require me, find 
myself bound to fulfil some engagement I had 
accepted, thinking I should be free to attend 
to it. Now take my advice, and give up all 
thought of me, and get some one whose whole 
time and brains can be devoted to you. There 
are such a multiplicity of things you will want 
to be put up to, let alone finding you ac- 
quaintances, that you will want a man's entire 
time. Why, there will be getting your cellars 
properly stocked with wines. You mdy be an 
excellent judge of port and sherry, and brandy, 
and so on ; but you would flounder, if I mis- 
take not, when it came to your making choice 
of the rarer and more delicate-flavoured wines : 
Burgundy, Bordeaux, and Rhine wines. All 
these require a well-educated palate to judge 
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which are genuine, and then again to judge 
which of the vintages are the best. And then 
you will have to — " 

" Stop, my good fellow, for heaven's sake ! 
Don't add to my bother by pointing out more 
difficulties than I myself had calculated on. 
You say, find some one instead of you — ^where 
am I to find any one ? And if I did, how 
could I trust a stranger ? Nonsense, Ham- 
mond, you must not fail me in my need. Tell 
me what income you want in return for giving 
me your time and talent, and then I shall feel 
as if I had a rock at my back in case I am 
in danger of sinking, and that very feeling 
of security will give me strength and courage 
to battle on." 

"You must yourself consider what you 
think I am worth to' you. When you have 
told me that, I will tell you whether I agree." 

"Well,** said Kennedy, hesitatingly, "what 
do you say to a couple of hundred ? " 

" Not enough. It's a deuced disagreeable 
thing to be fighting over pounds, shillings, and 
pence with a friend ; so, like a reasonable 
man, leave me alone* Let me go on in my own 
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way, and then if I can help you, whenever I 
have time I will, and I will ask Lowe if he 
knows any one that he thinks capable of un- 
dertaking the aflFair. I have no doubt he 
does^ and periiaps will succeed in finding 
some one who will be satisfied with two hun- 
dred a year." 

" No, no,-.HaraLmond, you or no one. Why, 
1 would rather give you four than any one 
^Ise two ; I said two, but I told you I did not 
know what to oflfer. Will four do ? I will 
give you £400 a year if you will accept it." 

" Yes, four hundred a year will do. But 
listen, Kennedy, I would rather you chose 
any one else. Now be persuaded, or, at all 
events, think it over ; you may be sorry to- 
morrow if you conclude the business to- 
night." 

" No, I shan't, Hammond. I consider 
it settled. Law, what a weight of worry it 
has taken off my shoulders. I am sure I 
shall sleep sounder to-night than I have done 
for a long long time. Now, see here, from this 
time forth I shall look to you in everything 
I want as my adviser and guide. I won't be 
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bothered any more with Lowe, or any one else ; 
you must manage every single thing for me, 
and then I shan't be cheated. But it won't 
do for you to live out here, you know, 
you must come nearer to York Place. And the 
moment the house is secured you will give 
all the directions about its being done up 
properly, — done up, you know, like some of 
those Lords' houses you go to; and get 
me a couple of rooms furnished so that I 
may get into it as soon as possible, for 
Betsy can remain at ' The Elms ' till all is 
finished." 

"Of course if my time is yours you 
shall dispose of it as you like. As to my 
moving nearer to you, I will do that if you 
wish it ; and when an agreement has been 
signed between us, you shall find me act 
up to it." 

"An agreement! What do you and I 
want such a thing for? It's all very well 
between strangers, but you and I can surely 
trust each other's word." 

" My dear Kennedy, no doubt we can. 
But this is business, and let it be done in a 
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business-like manner. I trust you and I hope 
you trust me, but no man can answer for him- 
self. You might change your mind at the end: 
of a few months when you have arrived at the 
possession of all you want. I might be taking 
your money and doing nothing for you. 
Don't you see in either case we could not help 
ourselves ! No, you undertake to pay the 
money and I will undertake to carry out 
the diflferent points stipulated for in the' 
agreement." 

" What a strange fellow you are ! '* 

" No, I am not, but I have a great deal 
to do with business, and always found there 
was but one satisfactory way of doing it in,, 
that is, the right way/* 

"As you like." 

"It is more for your security than my. 
own, because I might maintain I was endea-; 
vouring to do all you required, and yet lead you: 
to believe I could not succeed, whereas yom 
couldn't say you paid me the money if you^ 
didn't.'' 

"No, of course not. You are right, and 
I see it is to my interest ; it should be done.'*' 

VOL, I, XO 
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As Joseph Kennedy walked home to ** The 
Elms** he congratulated himself upon his 
arrangement. He had felt his own incap^ 
bilities so numerous, his want of knowledge 
of the world so great, that the worry of what 
he would have to encounter in his new 
position actually began to tell upon him. 
In his sister he knew well enough he had no 
help. She was but an unsightly clog in his 
brotherly eyes, a necessary evil he had to bear 
with. He never thought of the long years 
she had toiled for him, to make his home 
comfortable on the scanty means he earned ; 
he only thought, that he had sui)ported her 
for these long years, and he supposed he 
would have to support her still. 

On the whole it is doubtful whether 
Joseph Kennedy had not some reason to con- 
gratulate himself. He had bought the use of 
a head that contained first-rate matter. As 
long as it suited James Hammond he would 
use his brains for his employer's benefit, but 
when it suited him to use them for his own 
there is not the remotest doubt but that he 
would do so. However, for the present, at all 
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events, it would tend to his ow& advantage to 
put him in the right track, to guide him over 
the stocks and stones that lay scattered on his 
road, to give him the push on that Kennedy 
felt he required. That James Cooper Ham- 
mond intended to feather his own nest was 
but natural, and as long as he did so without 
Kennedy's being aware of it, it would not 
signify. It is said to be in the end a great 
economy to have one person to save you from 
the peculations of the multitude; admitting 
that one himself reaps a grand haarvest at 
your expense, still you are the gainer. True 
enough, one gigantic evil is less worrying, less 
wearing than a variety of small vexations. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ARKIVING. 



It was the 1st of January, 1841. The 
" Windsor Castle ** had just landed all her pas- 
sengers, and the luggage was being taken from 
the ship to the Custom House, Those who 
chose tp wait for it had to remain at South- 
ampton, but the majority preferred hurrying on 
as fest as the railway could take them to 
London, there to meet those dear ones that for 
long weary years they had been parted from. 
Not many had been welcomed by their own on 
landing, the fine old ship had done her duty 
well, and had arrived a day or two before her 
owners expected her, so many who intended 
to go down to Southampton and greet their 
expected friends, were forestalled by their 
friends going to them. 

As the two o'clock train was about ta 
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leave the Southampton station, one of the 
guards came rushing up towards the first-class 
carriages, looking for a vacant one, and fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, a lady, two children, 
and a female servant, all of them well laden 
with hand packages. 

" Here are seats, sir, only you must make 
haste and jump in, or she'll be off. Here, 
you get in," he continued, turning to the 
maid-servant, who was stopping to lift in a 
little girl before getting in herself, " and I'll 
give the child to you." 

" Give her to me,'* said the lady, who 
was already in the carriage, and she held out 
her arms and lifted the child in. 

They were barely seated, when the door 
was banged hastily to, the long shriek from 
the engine followed the quick sharp shrill 
whistle of the guard, and they were off, 
whirling on at the rate of forty miles an hour 
towards the great metropolis. 

"I am very glad we decided on coming 
off," said the gentleman, who was General 
Crawford, a tall, slight, aristocratic-looking 
man, with every vestige of youth and even 
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middle-age gone by, for he must have been 
seventy at least, and looked even more, 
from the long period he had passed in India. 

" I think, perhaps, it is as well," replied 
his wife, " for we might have been detained 
days before we got our luggage. Where 
shall we go to on arriving ? " 

"To the Brunswick, I suppose; Foster 
recommended it as the best hotel for us for 
the short time we need be in London." 

" And shall you leave me then ? " asked 
the little girl, a fair-haired, blue-eyed little 
fairy, who clung to Mrs Crawford as she 
asked the question. 

" I am afraid we must, my darling," she 
whispered in her ear. 

" Why, Marion, won't you be very glad 
to see your uncle and aunt?" asked General 
Crawford. 

"No," replied the child, her large blue 
eyes filling with tears. 

" If you are not happy, Marion, you know 
what I said I should do to them," said young 
Percy Crawford, who was barely seven years 
old, yet still little Marion's senior by three 
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years. " You know I shall come and punch 
their heads and carry you off to Lee Ashton/' 

"Don't talk nonsense, child," said his 
father ; " Marion is sure to be happy if she is 
good, for then every one will love her." 

" I don't want them to love rae ! " said 
the child. " I don't want any one to love 
me but you, and Mrs Crawford, and Percy, 
and Boo." 

Boo, otherwise Bradley, was her nurse, 
who had been with her from her birth, and 
who had but one feeling in the world, and 
that was intense love for the little orphan that 
had been committed to her charge. 

" Come here, Minnie," said Mrs Crawford, 
taking the fair little thing on her knee, look- 
ing fairer, perhaps, from the contrast with 
her black dress. "You know I love you 
dearly ; very dearly, Minnie," she added, in 
an undertone, " and that if you are not happy 
in your new home, I will try and have 
you with me as much as possible. Boo 
will write and tell me eveiything, and I 
shall not be very far away from you, my 
darling." 
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The child laid her head down on Mrs 
Crawford's shoulder, and began playing with 
her watch-chain and the little breloques 
attached to it. The gentle words had soothed 
her without her considering their meaning ; 
she only comprehended that at that moment 
she was with those that she loved and that 
loved her. 

" Oh, papa, what's that ? " exclaimed 
Percy, as a train flew swiftly by them in the 
opposite direction. 

" That is another train, my boy — ^like the 
one we are in." 

" Why, papa, how do you know ? I am 
sure you could not see, it went so fast." 

" This is not my first journey on a railway, 
though it is yours. Master Percy." 

The journey was not long, and the time 
passed rapidly enough ; but it was dark when 
they reached London. The streets and shops 
were bright with the gas-light ; it served to 
amuse the children during their drive from the 
station to the hotel in Jermyn-street, whither 
they were bound. 

" I wish we had had the girls to meet us 
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here, instead of their being at Lee Ashton/* 
said General Crawford, " it would have been 
pleasant to have had them to welcome us, 
would it not, my dear ? " 

" You know I always wished it. General. 
I thought the best plan would have been for 
Mrs Mackenzie to have taken a lodging in 
town for a few weeks, and we should have 
found it more comfortable than an hotel into 
the bargain. But I can go down to Lee Ashton 
to-morrow, even supposing you are kept here.'* 
Mrs Crawford said this with a mother's yearn- 
ing at her heart to see her two girls that for 
more than seven years she had been parted 
from. She, for the moment, forgot that when 
she left London, she left also the little orphan 
child that she had brought over from India; 
and when this came to her recollection, as it 
did almost immediately, her heart sank within 
her, for the golden-haired little thing was 
strangely dear to her. 

" So you can, my dear," replied her hus- 
band. "The first thing to-morrow morning 
I will go to Burrell and Woods', and get any 
letters there are ; there is sure to be one from 
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the girls, and then you can decide whether 
you will go down to-morrow afternoon, or 
not." 

The two children were gazing with aston- 
ishment out of window at the, to them, novel 
sight of a busy London street. 

" I wonder,'' said Percy, " what those rows 
of things like bayonets are, they ai'e stuck in 
the ground before every house. Mamma, 
what are they ? " 

''What are what, Percy?" 

Percy repeated his question. 

Mrs Crawford endeavoured to explain to 
her son what an area was, but long before she 
had finished, she was asked something else ; 
first one child then the other wished to know 
the meaning of what was utterly incompre- 
hensible to them ; till, fortunately, bed-time 
came, and so there was a little peace for all. 
When Marion wished Mrs Crawford good 
night, she parted the child's hair from over 
her forehead, and kissing her rosy-lipped 
mouth, said, '' God bless you, little pearl." 

''I wonder will my new uncle and aunt 
think me a pearl ? " said the child ; " I hope 
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not, but if they do, they shan't call me 
' Pearl ; ' no one shall call me ' Pearl ' but 
you ; " and the little lady trotted off, holding 
Bradley's hand, and telling her, as she went 
along, that she was not to let any one call her 
Pearl but Mrs Crawford. 

" They shan't call you anything you don't 
like, dear," replied the fooKsh Boo, encouraging 
the child in her self-willed ways, instead of 
trying to persuade her that any one might 
call her what they hked, and that she, instead 
of rebelling, should submit. 

" If they dare to call you Pearl, I'll call 
them cinders," said Percy, making matters 
worseby adding fuel to the already well-burning 
fire, for Marion went to bed that night resolving 
to kick, bite, and scratch any one in her new 
home that dared to thwart her, and making 
up her mind, no matter how kind they really 
might be, to hate them with her whole heart 
and soul. Her last act of all, however, 
softened her rebelUous spirit ; she took a case 
her nurse had put under her pillow, and open- 
ing it, kissed the miniature it contained, say- 
ing, " Good night, dear, darling papa," and 
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then she closed it, and replaced it under her 
head. 

General Crawford, like most old Indians, 
was an early riser, so that he had gone into 
the city and returned before twelve o'clock, 
bringing with him several letters, one or two 
of some, the rest of no importance to this tale. 
There was one from Maud, his eldest daughter ; 
another from Isabella, and another from Mrs 
Mackenzie, all under one cover; one from 
Joseph Kennedy, and on# from a Mr Blake, 
an old Indian friend of the Crawfords, and 
also their neighbour at Lee Ashton. The 
others we have no concern with, neither thiey 
nor their contents having the smallest par- 
tide of interest to you, reader, or to me. We 
will begin with Mrs Mackenzie's, and read it 
straight through. It was not long, but to the 
point. Though the outside was addressed to 
the General, the inside was addressed to his 

wife. 

"Lee Ashton, Aslifield, Kent, 

«20th December, 1840. 

'* My dear Mrs Crawford, 

** A letter is but a 
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cold welcome to one^s native land after an 
absence of many years, if there are no lips to 
offer a warmer greeting ; but as General Craw- 
ford did not propose the girls meeting you 
either at Southampton or in London, there is 
no help for it but to write and bid you wel* 
come from the sincerest comer of my heart. 
We left Brighton on the 10th, and came 
across to Lee Ashton without passing through 
London. The girls are both well, but have 
been so taken up with getting things to rights, 
as they call it, to receive you, that nothing 
else has been thought of. I long to see you 
once more, my kind friend and benefactor, 
and to assure you of my being, now and ever, 
" Yours truthfully and gratefully, 

*' Eliza Mackenzie," 

The next we will read shall be Isabella 
Crawford's. 

*' My darling dearest mother, 
./ "How I long 

to see your dear old face again. The days 
won't go by half fast enough ; it always 
seems to-day, and to-morrow seems as if it 
would never come. I don't suppose I shall 
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know you a bit, for of course you have grown 
old and grey, and perhaps have got no teeth. 
Good gracious ! I hope you have, dear ; but 
either way I shall love you just the same. It's 
a great shame papa did not tell Mac we might 
meet you at Southampton. I don't mean to 
do another lesson till you are here, and I told 
Mac so ; and though she pretends to be angry, 
she doesn't mean it. Oh, mamma dear, she 
is a dear old thing, and has been so good to 
us. It's all right she should be to Maud, be- 
€ause Maud is good; she is what I call a 
thoroughly respectable young woman, and you 
will say the same when you see her ; but I 
am everything that's bad, at least Mac says 
«o. She says I'm incorrigible ; and I sup- 
pose I am, for I find she is generally right. 
So you, darling mother, be prepared to find 
me very, very good for nothing, with no hope 
of amendment ; and then, dear, you won't be 
disappointed. Don't stop a moment in Lon- 
don, but come at once here, that I may hug 
you and love you as much as I like. A kiss 
to papa. From your affectionate child, 

** Bella." 
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" Isabella/' began Mrs Mackenzie, in a 
mild tone, when this production was handed 
to her with a request to read it, in order that 
the orthography might be corrected if it were 
Amiss, which Isabella knew that ten chances 
to one it would be, *' you surely do not intend 
that letter to go to your mother ?'* 

*' Goodness gracious, why not ?" 

" Why not ? It seems to me very simple 
why not. You tell your mother you expect to 
find her old, grey, and toothless. Now, there 
appears to me, my dear Isabella, sufficient in 
that alone to render the letter objectionable ; 
but, besides that, you speak of your sister in 
A manner which I highly disapprove.** 

"Why, don't you think her respectable, 
Mac ? " asked the wild, merry girl, with a 
«emi-comic expression. 

" Bella, there's no use in attempting to 
talk reasonably with you. Really, I begin to 
think there is no hope of ever changing you." 

" Don't I say so, Mac ? You see, I don't 
want mamma to be disappointed in me, so I 
thought if I told her the truth at once she 
couldn't be. Now, Mac, you say truth is the 
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greatest of all virtues, and you say always that 
I am truthful, so you see that makes me in 
possession of the biggest virtue that exists.. 
So you can't make me out so bad, after all/* 

" Yes, thank God, child, you are truthfuL 
But the letter, Bella ! Don't send that one, 
dear; write something a little more sober. 
You know, I don't often make a remark on 
your letters to your parents, and should never 
look at their contents if you did not ask me ; 
but when you do, and then you write such a 
thing as this, why, I must speak." 

" I thought it beautifully written. I took 
a new pen on purpose, and a sheet of that 
thick paper they call * cream laid,' because 
the pen runs so gloriously easy over it." 

" You know I do not complain of the writ- 
ing, Bella ; it is the substance of the letter." 

'^ Well, the paper is thick, but then, you 
see, I knew it was not for India this time." 

Mrs Mackenzie would in all probability 
have lost her patience at this juncture, had 
not Maud come in at the moment ; and so 
the poor lady turned to her eldest pupil for 
help, hoping she might succeed in instilling a 
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little common sense into her mad-cap sister. 

"Maud, pray come here. Isabella is so^^ 
very perverse, I can do nothing with her;! 
perhaps you can." • 

" Dear Mac, don't be really cross, or I 
shall go this moment and throw myself into 
the lake, just where it is deep enough to 
frighten you terribly." 

"Hold your foolish tongue, child, do.> 
Maud, read that letter, and then tell me whe- 
ther you consider it fit to send to your 
mother." 

Maud read the letter, and having con- 
cluded it, handed it back to her governess with 
a joyous ringing laugh, Maud generally took' 
her sister's part, this Mrs Mackenzie was per- 
fectly conscious of; but in this instance she 
felt sure Maud, the respectable, would surely 
side with her. 

"Well, Maud, is it not abominable ?" 

" No, Mac, It's like Bella, every word 
of it. I should let it go. Mamma will see^ 
the moment she reads it that a warm, loving 
heart is waiting to welcome her, and she will 
know at once, what she must do sooner or 
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later, that Bella does thing* in 
fashion, likes her own way, and 
generally to get it." 

And so the letter went, and Mn Cimw* 
ford's lieart did warm towards her youngest 
child, OS Maud expected it wonld, on reading 
her fcK^lish but loving letter. 

Maud wrote only to her father, but sent 
an afl(*rtionatc message to her mother. Mn 
M(u;kcn/iio'H and Isabella's were the only 
IctU'TH Mrs Crawford received. 

Maud's letter wo need not give. It was 
well written and well expressed, telling Gen- 
eral ('rawford the news of the place as &r as 
she had gathered it, the state of Lee Ashton as 
far OH sho could judge, and the people then re- 
siding in the neighbourhood as far as she could 
learn. It was more the kind of letter she 
might have been expected to write had her 
father still been in India, than one to welcome 
his retiuii home ; but ho was perfectly satis- 
fied with it. 

" That is tt very wild letter from our little 
Isabella, my dear,'' said the General, after 
reading her production. *' I do not think it 
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is Written in the respectful tone it should be. 
Now, I consider Maud's a letter to be proud 
of one's daughter having written/* 

" You must remember, Genera!^ Bella is 
younger than Manid. Dear child, she se^ns 
to be overflowing with happine^. What a 
blessing ! God grant she may ever be so." 

" Well, I hope so too, my dear ; but it is a 
strange style, to say the least of it. I wonder 
what she can mean hy calling her sister 
thoroughly respectable ! Very odd, is it not ?" 

" Some fun of hers, I suppose,*' replied 
Mrs Crawford, who, on recaUing her own 
girlish days, could quite understand Isabella's 
high spirits. She had herself been just the 
same, — ^wild, joyous, light-hearted* Ah, 
those happy days, when we do not know what 
sorrow really means ! Why can't they last a 
little longer ? 

" I hope Maud has been treated properly," 
continued the General. " I hope Mrs Mac- 
kenzie has been behaving towards her as she 
ought, but it sounds to me as if she had 
been what is called ' snubbed,' — not an elegant 
term, my dear, but it expresses what I meafi/' 
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^' I do not think Maud's letter is written 
ias if she was in any way made unhappy, nor 
do I see anything in Isabella's to lead you to 
draw such a conclusion; besides, I do not think 
Mrs Mackenzie would treat either of them 
but with kindness and affection." 

" Nor I either, I must confess that, and I 
have no doubt you are right. Now here is a 
letter from Blake that I daresay will interest 
you, so you may read it ; then there is this 
note from Mr Joseph Kennedy." 

Mrs Crawford took the last given her, to 
read first. Here it is for you, reader, if you 
like ; if you don't care for it, pass it over, its 
omission will not materially injure the current 
of this tale. 

" 7, York Place, Portman Square, 

. "27th December, 1840v 

" I duly received yours of the 2nd 
of September, and I write, as you request, to 
give you my address, which is as above, and 
there I shall be happy to receive my niece^ 
Perhaps on your arrival you will drop me a 
line telling me at what time I may expect you. 
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" I remain, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 
"Joseph Kennedy." 
An expression of pain and disappointment 
passed over Mrs Crawford's face as she read 
this note, but she laid it down without 
a remark. Then she took Mr Blake's to 
read, 

« 18th December, 1840, 
" Old Manor House, 
" Near Ashfield, Kent. 

" My dear old Friend, 

" Eleven years since we parted ! 
What an age to look forward to, but it seems 
nothing • to look back on ; and now we are 
about to meet again, and in our own country, 
and in our own homes ; it is a pleasure I never 
dared anticipate, my dear Crawford. How- 
ever, it is to be, notwithstanding, and with 
sincere pleasure and impatience am I waiting 
for news of the safe arrival of the * Windsor 
Castle.' I sent one of the boys over to Lee Ash- 
ton the other day, but your daughters had not 
arrived ; they were expected, however, on the 
following day. I am afraid you will find the 
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old place in sad want of repair, both inside 
and out. Five years is a long time for an 
estate to be let go without anything being 
done to it. If it has cost you little since your 
old uncle's death, it cannot have produced you 
much; however, you will be here to see it 
yourself, and so I daresay it will soon get in 
order. At all events, you will not be dull, you 
will find ample employment for some time to 
come. I trust Mrs Crawford is well, my kindest 
and best remembrances to her; Mrs Blake 
sends warmer messages than I dare venture 
to offer. I am anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of little Percy ; old Scott told me he was 
a fine boy. My daughters and sons are all 
well, thank God, and I am better than I have 
been for some time. Now, old friend, for 
the present, farewell, and, trusting to our 
speedy meeting, I will only add, I am, as 
ever, 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"John Blake." 
As soon as Marion saw Mrs Crawford had 
finished reading the letters, she went up to 
her and said, " I am so cold,'' and then she 
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doubled up her poor little red fingers in her 
frock till she looked rather like one of those 
busts, the arms of which disappear into a 
thing in front like a rolling-pin with a cloth 
round it. 

" Are you, my darling ? let me see if I 
cannot warm you ; *' and Mrs Crawford took 
the little girl on her lap, and drawing her 
chair close to the fire, unwrapped the child's 
hands, and rubbed them, and placed them 
against her own cheek to warm them. 

" Was that letter from my uncle ? " 

" Not that one, dear ; that is from an old 
gentleman who knew your father, Minnie, in 
India." 

" Oh, and will the old gentleman know 
me ? " asked the child, turning round from 
facing the fire, and looking up inquiringly 
into Mrs Crawford's face. 

" Yes, my pearl, when you come to Lee 
Ashton you will see him." 

" And when shall I come to Lee Ashton ?" 

" Perhaps, in the spring, when the flowers 
are beginning to blow, and the weather to be 
fine and warm.*' 
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"And is that soon?" 

" Three or four months, my darling." 

" Oh dear, that's a long, long time ; I 
never can wait all that time. What shall I 
do if I can't wait ? " 

" It will soon pass, Minnie, and then you 
will wonder how you thought it so long.'* 

" You won't leave me to-day, will you ? " 

"No, not to-day. General Crawford is 
going to write to your uncle to say he will 
take you there to-morrow.'* 

"Does he live in a shut-up house like 
this?" 

"Yes, dear, all houses are shut up like 
this in England, because it's cold. You see 
even with a large fire, and all the doors and 
windows closed, and thick carpets, and with 
a warm frock on you, you still are cold." 

" Oh, yes, it is very cold," and the poor 
little thing shivered and pressed herself still 
closer against Mrs Crawford. 

" Where is Percy, do you know ? " 

" He was in General Crawford's room, I 
was playing there with him, but when he 
came up, he said he was going out, and told me 
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to go to you or to Boo, as he wanted to dress, 
so I came to you, but Percy stayed there." 

"Do you love me better than Boo, 
Marion?" 

The child looked up with her large blue 
thoughtful eyes, and putting her little hand on 
Mrs Crawford's face, said, " I love you best 
because papa told me to love you best; he 
told me you were Uke my mamma, and I was 
to love you as if you were my mamma." 

Mrs Crawford bent her head down on 
the child's soft white httle shoulder, and 
when she raised it again there was a tear 
resting on it. 

"Mainma, mamma," exclaimed Percy, 
bursting into the room, " papa says he must 
go to the bank, and if you will let me, he will 
take me with him. Do please let me go." 

" Yes, my boy, you may go if you like. 
Ask Bradley to be good enough to see that 
you are warmly enough dressed. But had 
you not better have your dinner first ? It's 
nearly one o'clock : I daresay your papa is 
not going immediately, or at any rate he will 
not mind waiting half an hour." 
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" But I'm not a bit hungry, mamma ; I 
couldn't eat a bit if the table was covered 
right over with all sorts of good things ; oh, 
let me go, mamma, please, and get ready/* 

And Percy began jumping off one leg on 
to the other, either from cold in his feet or 
exdtement. His mother gave him leave to 
go, and then he rushed off, slamming the door 
after him, so that it shook the whole room. 

" What a noisy boy ! '' said little Marion, 
laughing ; " how will he go, will he walk ? I 
should like to walk on those big flat stones 
that are lying there in the street. Will you 
take me on them ? '' 

** On the pavement you mean ? '* 

" I mean where all those people are walk- 
ing," she replied, clambering up on Mrs 
Crawford's lap till she stood upright and could 
see out of window. 

" Yes, after dinner I will take you out ; 
but I expect you will soon want to get back 
again, you will be so tired.'' 

Marion ate very little dinner ; like Percy, 
the thought of going out had driven her 
appetite away, she was so curious to try what 
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it would feel like walking on those great big- 
flat stones. So soon as Mrs Crawford had 
made her take as much as she would, they 
started. Marion was perfectly bewildered ; 
h^ first question was to ask why all the ladies- 
smoked in England ? 

" Smoke, dear, what do you mean ? " said 
Mrs Crawford. 

"Why, don't you see the smoke coming 
out of their mouths just as it does out of 
gentlem^tt's ? " 

"Why, that is their breath, child! The 
warm breath in the cold air makes you see it 
like that." 

But Marion could not understand it; 
however, other objects for astonishment pre- 
sented themselves, and drove the smoking 
ladies of England from her thoughts for the 
time being. 

It was a happy walk Mrs Crawford took 
with the child. She was glad to have been 
the first to hear her strange remarks and her 
odd questions, at times difficult to find 
answers for. January is not a very crowded 
month in London, and the streets were not 
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over full, yet to Mrs Crawford, as well as to 
lier little companion; it appeared almost 
impossible to get through* the multitude that 
always seemed around them. They had 
wandered down Jermyn Street into Regent 
Street, and now Marion felt her legs refuse 
to carry her any further ; she had gone on 
and on paying no attention to the stiffness 
that had gradually come on, the excitement 
she was in prevented her almost being con- 
scious of it, till she actually could not move 
another step. There was nothing for it but 
Mrs Crawford's taking her into a shop and 
asking the man in it, how she should get back 
to Jermyn Street. 

" Well, ma'am, it's almost within a stone's 
throw if you turn down the first street on the 
right and cross Piccadilly." 

" But I cannot walk, however near it may 
be. This little girl is so tired she can go no 
further/* 

" Then you would like a cab, ma'am/' 

'' Yes, if you please ; I am quite a stranger 
in England, and I don't know how to get 
one/' 
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"Oh, I'll soon get you one, they are 
easy enough to be got just here." The man 
good-naturedly hailed the first empty cab 
that passed, and put Mrs Crawford and 
Marion into it, much to the relief of the 
former. She thanked the man, and they 
drove off. 

They were but a very few minutes going 
to Jermyn Street, but it was long enough; 
neither of theip enjoyed the drive. 

"I don't like that man's carriage a 
bit," said little Marion, as if the shopman 
had offered her a personal insult in piit-r 
ting her into it. "It*s a nasty dirty thing, 
and look what an ugly man the coachman is.'* 

" Hush, dear," said Mrs Crawford, " or 
the poor man will hear you. People cannot 
help being ugly you know, Marion." 

" But I don't like ugly people." 

Bradley came to the door and took the 
child in her arms ; she could no more have 
walked up-stairs on her legs than she could 
on her head^ 

*' She is very tired, Bradley," said Mrs 
Crawford. 
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" Yes, ma'am/' 

Bradley never talked. Her discounie 
rarely went beyond answers to questions, and 
them she made as short as possible ; '' yea ** 
and ^' no/' as a rule, being her replies. Sbe 
was a tall, thin woman, neither dark nor fioir, 
her face small and round ; she was not good^ 
looking, yet far from being the reverse. I 
should say from the compressed thin lips that 
her temper was bad, but if so, she deserved 
infinite credit for subduing it. She was 
always the same, very quiet, very placid, 
never ruffled, never excited. As she went 
up-stairs with Marion in her arms^ Mrs Craw* 
ford followed at a slower pace, for she was 
thinking. 

** Is she true ? " was the question she put 
to herself, and had put a thousand times 
over, without her gaining a satisfactory 
answer. ^' I never can get her to talk to me 
as I wish. She is devoted to the child, of 
that I am certain, and I thank God for it ; 
and she is true to her, but is she true by 
nature? Would she not turn round if she 
were provoked ? Not that she is likely to be 
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tried in such a manner, but I think — I am 
afraid it is in her to be revengeful, though she 
would not gratify the feeling if it were to 
injure Marion, that I believe. Well, I must 
leave all in God's hands, |He will direct for 
th€ best." 

Mrs Crawford, having taken off her warm 
things, returned to the sitting-room and 
wrote a letter to Isabella and another to Mrs 
Mackenzie. This she did, as now there was 
no chance of their being at Lee Ashton before 
Saturday, the 4th. She explained why and 
wherefore they were detained. 

"Exactly! Just as I expected,'* ex- 
claimed Isabella, throwing down her mother's 
letter on the breakfest table, "that nasty 
little child, that Marion Kennedy, already in 
the way, you see. Why didn't mamma leave 
her and her nurse to find their own way to this 
uncle of hers : what has mamma got to do 
with it, I should like to know ? Or why 
couldn't she have come alone, as she said she 
intended doing, and left papa to see about the 
little wretch ? I hope she will never come 
here, or if she does, I shall set all the dogs at 
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her, and they may frighten her to death for 
all I care. Dear old beasts! They would 
never do more than bark." 

"Forshanie,Isabella!" saidMrs Mackenzie; 
^* any one to hear you talk would think you 
cniel and heartless. I daresay this poor 
child has nothing to do with your mother not 
coming to-day ; the probability is that your 
letter so astonished her, she ceased to be so 
anxious about hurrying down." 

" I don't believe it, I don't believe it^ 
Mac, and you know you don't believe it your* 
self. Besides, mamma would not write an 
untruth. What's the good of my trying to 
keep those miserable bits of flowers aUve for 
her if she's not coming ? I'll go and throw 
them all away ! " And with that resolve 
Isabella rushed out of the room. 

She seemingly changed her mind when 
alone, for instead of the flowers being thrown 
away, she cut the stalks of each separately 
and carefully placing them in some fresh wet 
sand, inwardly hoped they would keep alive 
till the morrow. And then she walked round 
the morning-room she anci Maud had taken 
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such pains to arrange for their mother, with 
every little comfort they could gather together 
from different comers of the old house. 

"I wish the dear old thing was in it," 
was Isabella's cry as she closed the door and 
returned to the breakfast-room again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WAITING. 

On Friday at three o'clock it was agreed 
that the General and Mrs Crawford were to 
take Marion Kennedy to her new home. 

It was a cold, cheerless day that 3rd of 
January, and a day never to be forgotten in 
after-hfe by the child. They drove to York 
Place, not getting there till half an hour after 
the hour appointed, and the day was abeady 
beginning to close. Bradley sat opposite to 
General and Mrs Crawford, with Marion on 
her lap ; but Marion shifted her quarters, and 
moved over to Mrs Crawford, who willingly 
took her on her knee. 

" I wish I could write, for I could tell you 
everything then," said Marion. 
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It is not pleasant at anytime to hold a 
conversation in a cab, and the one they hap- 
pened to be in was rattling to the full extent 
of a cab's capabilities, which are not trifling, 
owing to both windows being closed ; and cab 
windows rattle in a manner totally incompre- 
hensible. There must surely be some wise 
reason for their being made to do so, other- 
wise, why are they not like other carriage 
windows ? However, rattle or no rattle, it 
made httle difference to Marion ; she never 
ceased talking, Mrs Crawford every now and 
then replpng to her in gentle endearing 
words, trjdng to soften the rebellious spirit 
she saw was rising almost beyond control, till 
at last they were interrupted by their drawing 
up, with a grating noise from the wheels com- 
ing in contact with the curb stone, in front of 
Mr Joseph Kennedy's residence, 7, York 
Place, Portman Square. 

It was by no means a bad house. It was 
large, the rooms were lofty, and it was done 
up in good taste and good style, owing to 
Joseph Kennedy having the wisdom not to in- 
terfere with it, and leaving all in Hammond's 
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hands. They had had possession of it since 
the middle of December, though the workmen 
were then still in it ; but there was no time 
to be lost, and Joe slept in an attic till he got 
the painters clear out, and then they set to 
work furnishing, a process not difl&cult of 
rapidly accomplishing when there is plenty of 
money in hand. " The Elms" furniture was 
considered good enough for Miss Kennedy's 
rooms, at all events for the moment; and 
much was made use of in the top rooms and 
servant's, though it looked a great deal worse 
in York Place than it did even at "The Elms/' 

" Now, Hammond," said Kennedy, on the 
Friday morning in question, "mind you're 
here at two o'clock ; not a moment later, do 
you see, because those people, though they 
say they will be here at three only, may come 
sooner, and I never can face a General and a 
Generaless all by myself." 

*' But, Kennedy, it's not the thing, imder 
the circumstances, for you to have a stranger 
with you ; for you must remember I am a 
total stranger to them. Besides, there is Miss 
Kennedy to support you." 
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" Miss Kennedy !" repeated Joe contemp- 
tuously. " Miss Kennedy ! She'd better go 
and hide her old ugly face ; she's no addition 
to the family honours." 

Perhaps if Hammond had spoken his 
thoughts, he would have said, "Nor you 
either." But it's not always polite or politic 
to say all one thinks ; so Hammond was right 
to hold his tongue. No doubt Kennedy felt 
a Uttle uncomfortable at the meeting he had in 
prospect; but it had to be done, and so he wisely 
resolved to make the best of it, and making 
the best of it in his idea was having Ham- 
mond present. 

" Of course, if you are in earnest and really 
wish for me, I will come ; but you are best 
alone." 

" Now, Hammond, I didn't ask for your 
opinion, only your company ; so mind, like a 
good fellow, you are punctual." 

"Yes, yes, 1 will be here in time." 

And James Hammond left, to return again 
at two o'clock according to orders. Of course 
they were orders, — ^he was being paid for all he 
did, and his time was no longer his own. 
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However, he was not one to feel his position^ 
and if ever he felt his spirit rise for a moment 
at any thoughtless expression Kennedy might 
make use of, — and thoughtless it would be, 
for he would not willingly have offended his 
friend, — he boldly looked the matter in the 
face, and every time came to the conclusion he 
was the gainer, and must therefore afford to 
to put up with petty annoyances. Besides^ 
he had made up his mind he must do so when 
he undertook the business, and much that is 
unpalatable tastes less so when we are re- 
solved to eat with a good appetite. 

Miss Kennedy was grandly got up for 
the occasion. She had on a black silk dress, 
— she was still in mourning, of course — ^it was 
very stiff and crinkley. I am afraid Joe was 
not very liberal in his allowance just yet. It 
must be remembered that all he gave came 
out of his own purse ; however, be that as it 
may, the silk could not boast of much sub- 
stance, but what it lacked in that respect was 
made up by the amount of starch, or gum, or 
whatever is used, to make thin silk stand on 
end with stifiness, and crackle as the wearer 
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of it moves. The noise sounded very grand 
in Jane's ears. I forgot to mention that Jane, 
like the furniture, was moved from "The 
Elms ;" she was too cheap. Miss Elizabeth 
thought, to be sent adrift, and she was fitted 
enough to do all the drudgery of the house, 
and of that there had been plenty ; and with 
a cook, which Hammond had insisted should 
be hired immediately, she formed the domestic 
establishment in York Place. 

But to return to Miss Kennedy's toilette. 
She did not feel at home in her new gown ; 
she started whenever she moved, because of 
the sudden crackle that followed; besides, 
it was just a little tight across the chest, and 
she kept throwing her shoulders back at the 
risk — only she didn't know it — of bursting 
the whole body in two ; but as that catastrophe 
did not occur, I don't know why I alluded to 
it. Then Miss Kennedy thought it quite 
necessary she should wear gloves ; she thought 
ladies always wore gloves, and Jemima Hardy 
had told her that Miss Knox, who was Miss 
Hardy's dressmaker, and who had been em- 
ployed to make the crackling black silk, had 
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said that Lady Mary Lebone — ^who, of course, 
all the world knows, is the most fashionable 
woman of the day — always wore gloves, for 
Lady Mary Lebone's lady's maid had told 
Miss Knox she did. Lady Mary Lebone's 
lady's maid had not told ^Miss Knox at the 
same time that her ladyship had a terrible 
purple scar all over her right hand. However^ 
that has nothing to do with us. Some ladies 
do wear gloves, and have the greatest pen- 
chant for doing so, when they can get two or 
three dozen of Jouvin's presented to them. 
They keep the hand white and soft, there's no 
doubt of that. 

So Miss Kennedy had on a new pair of 
black kid gloves, for which she paid the sum 
of two shillings. Unlike the dress, they were 
very thick. It was a pity she could not re- 
verse their respective qualities. They were 
quite large enough, yet she could not succeed 
in getting them on beyond a certain point ; 
do what she would, the fingers could not be 
made to fit in to the ends. There they were, 
the five bits, one standing out from the end 
of each finger. One would imagine all cheap 
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gloves were made solely for the use of Chinese 
ladies, and those small ends cut that comical 
shape on purpose to fit the nails. A white 
muslin coUar, with a broad hem, a very 
large black — ^I am afraid it was only glass, 
not jet — ^brooch fastening it together, and a 
black lace, or net, or some such material, over 
the back part of her head to do duty for a cap, 
completed her dress. You see it was by no 
means elaborate or gorgeous, but Jane thought 
it very grand. 

" Bless me, I wish to goodness they would 
come and go ! I hate feeling in this sort of 
flutter ; when I think of them I get quite hot 
all over." 

But it was only half-past two when Miss 
Kennedy spoke, so she had yet a long time 
before her to remain in a flutter, to say 
nothing of the heat. She tried to turn her 
attention to other things, but the thought of 
the expected visitors would naturally force 
itself uppermost again immediately. 

'' That's not a fire fit for a cat to warm 
itself by ! " exclaimed her brother, who at that 
moment opened the door and looked in. 
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*' Poke it up and have a proper one by three 
o'clock ; " and then he disappeared directly. 

His sister instantly did her best to make 
the fire fit for a cat to warm itself by, or any 
other animal that might feel inclined. She 
only thought " if they are as hot as I am, 
they won't care for a fire. It's dreadful ! '* 
and she looked in truth as if she had been 
running up-hill under a broiling August sun ; 
what with excitement and her tight dress, she 
could hardly bear herself. 

Presently James Hammond put his shaggy 
head in at the door, and withdrew it rapidly 
without a word ; but he was not to get off so 
easily. 

" Oh, Mr Hammond ! '' she called out 
loudly, " please come here a moment." 

Mr Hammond came back. 

'* Do you think they will be here soon ? '* 

Mr Hammond took his watch out of his 
pocket, looked at it, and said he thought they 
would, 

"I was looking for your brother. Miss 
Kennedy, he is not out, surely ? " 

'^ Dear no I he came here not a minute 
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ago, and abused me for not having a good 
fire. Joe has a bad temper, Mr Hammond." 

Now Miss Kennedy was certainly unjust 
in the first assertion she made concerning her 
brother, for he did not abuse her ; as to his 
temper I am not prepared to contradict her, 
nor was James Hammond, but at the same 
time he did not agree with her in word, what- 
ever he did in thought. He was too wise. 
He knew the first time she and Joe had a 
*' shindy " — pardon the term, I know no other 
that will describe the species of disagreement 
Joseph Kennedy and his sister indulged in ; if 
you do, reader, then substitute it for mine and 
consider mine unwritten — that she would 
throw in his teeth the fact that even James 
Cooper Hammond had declared he had a " vile 
temper ;'' the addition of an adjective more or 
less was a trifle Miss Betsy never stood at, 
Hammond was equally aware of that. 

" Can't you stay here a bit ? " she asked 
as she met with no response, and moreover 
saw that he was going. 

" If I can be of any use to you. Miss 
Kennedy, I shall be dehghted ; " and as he 
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spoke, Ilammond removed a heavy mass of 
hair from one side of his head to the other. 

" No, it's not that, I don't want anything, 
thank you, only I feel so much more uncom- 
fortable at the thought of seeing these people 
when I am alone than when any one is with 
me. 

"I am surprised. Miss Kennedy, with 
your knowledge of the world and society you 
should feel nervous at the thoughts of seeing 
any one, were it the King of Otaheite himself." 

It is always flattering to be told we know 
the world, it follows that whoever tells us so 
must have a vast idea of our head-piece, for 
who can know the world without possessing a 
wiiidoui that deserves the profoundest respect 
and admiration ? 

Header, I have lived seventy-three years 
in this world, and my knowledge of it and 
my powers of comprehending it become less 
and more confused every day. When I was 
twenty my juvenile ignorance was always 
thrown in my teeth ; at forty I fancied I had 
learnt much, and understood much of the 
world's ways ; at sixty I found that at forty I 
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had simply deluded myself; what I shall do 
seven years hence, if I live so long, when I 
shall be eighty, I cannot say, but possibly come 
to the conclusion that at twenty I was as 
wise and knew as much about it as I ever did 
at any other period of my life. 

Hammond succeeded in doing what he 
wished, indeed he rarely failed for that matter, 
which was to infuse a little pluck into Miss 
Elizabeth; he did not want the coach upset at 
the very outset by Kennedy behaving like an 
escaped lunatic, and his sister as if she was 
Uttle wiser. For the Crawfords were not to 
be let sKp through his fingers, the Crawfords 
must become intimate with the Kennedys. 
He had learnt that the Crawfords were worth 
cultivating. He had been down to Sir Philip 
Langley's about three weeks before this (3rd 
of January), and Sir Philip Langley's estate 
lay just within ten miles of Lee Ashton, and 
after concluding the business he went on, he 
told the baronet that he was about to give 
up his antiquarian researches for the future. 

" Why, Hammond, have you had a fortune 
left you'? " asked Sir Philip. 
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" No, nothing half so pleasant, but I am 
going to try diplomacy." 

" Diplomacy! my good friend, I congratu- 
late you. I am heartily glad to hear it, but 
I should have thought you a little too old — 
pardon me, you are a young man still of course, 
but I mean too old to commence a diplomatic 
career." 

" Not the kind I intend to follow. It ia 
not public diplomacy, Sir Philip ; what I am 
going to try my hand at is private." 

"If it is not a secret, what do you 
mean ? " 

Hammond, before he began the conversa- 
tion, had fully determined to tell Sir PhiUp 
Langley the whole matter as it stood, but he 
wished it to be at Sir Philip's request that he 
did so. The baronet's friendship and patron- 
age were far too valuable to cast away ; he 
wanted still to feel, if his present arrangement 
with Kennedy became irksome, that he could 
return to his old employment ; and to do this, 
he must keep one or two of his principal 
doors with wedges in, Sir Philip Langley 
was one of these doors, so before leaving 
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him he prepared his wedge to leave also. 

" It is a singular history/' said Sir Philip 
when Hammond had concluded a short sketch 
of Kennedy's affairs, " but not so new to me 
as perhaps you think, for my neighbours, the 
Blakes, at whose house I was dining the other 
night, were discussing this very story. You 
know Crawford's place, Lee Ashton, is within 
a drive of this." 

" No, I know nothing of General Craw-^ 
ford but his name." 

" I do not know him personally," said Sir 
Philip, " for he has not been in England to 
remain any time, since he first went out to 
India, I am afraid to say how many years ago, 
before I was bom I believe. He came home 
with his first wife when she was in ill health, 
and she died within a very few months after 
their arrival ; he returned to India without — I 
have heard my father say — ever coming down 
here, Lee Ashton, you know, belonged to his 
uncle, who died only five years ago, when 
General Crawford came into possession." 

" Then General Crawford has been mar- 
ried twice ? " 
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**Ye8, his second wife, my old friend 
Blake tells me, is a charming person, but she 
is some thirty years younger than her hus- 
band, and was very lovely I believe. They 
have a son and two daughters; the two 
daughters have been several years in England, 
the boy is, I think, a mere child and coming 
over with them from India." 

" Are the daughters grown up ? " 

" Hardly that, and yet I cannot say for 
certain ; I know none of them personally, and 
I had no curiosity about them, so only heard 
what others were saying on the subject of 
their coming to live at Lee Ashton." 

" Is General Crawford rich ? " 

" I don't know. Lee Ashton is worth 
about two thousand a year, but he may be 
a Croesus after having been in India half a 
century." 

" He would be if he is a clever man." 

" Oh, I know nothing about his talents, 
though I hardly think it requires any very 
large amount to amass wealth in that 
country/' 

"You must be right, Su- Philip, for I 
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doubt any Kennedy ever bom having brains 
but that a calf would be ashamed of, and 
therefore Robert Kennedy who made this 
fortune that is left between his daughter and 
brother can't have had much trouble to get it. 
By Jove ! It wouldn't be a bad country to try 
one's luck in." 

" I recommend your doing so, Hammond, 
if you find you do not get on in this diplo- 
matic line you are taking up," said Sir Philip, 
laughing. 

"If I fail in that. Sir PhiKp, I shaU 
return to the old work, andj hope you will 
extend the same kind patronage and help you 
have always done." 

" Yes, Hammond, you may depend upon 
me.'' 

So they parted. Sir PhiUp Langley thought, 
" that's a clever fellow, but there's something 
I don't hke in him. I daresay he will suc- 
ceed in his new career, I am only very thank- 
ful he won't have to act diplomatically against 
me, or I am sadly afraid I should get the 
worst of it." 

James Cooper Hammond thought, "thosQ 
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Crawfords must be cultivated; a nabob in 
wealth mo8t probably, with a country-Beat, a 
handsome wife, d— d extravagant no doubts 
two daughters, handsome too I daresay, and a 
young son. The old Indian will be easily- 
bamboozled, the women easily made tools of. 
1 have no doubt I did right to become Ken- 
nedy's factotum," 

Now, reader, you understand why Ham- 
mond thought it worth while to secure the 
Crawfords' acquaintance. He did not think 
it necessary to tell Joe Kennedy all the in- 
formation concerning them he had gathered ; 
he only told him sufficient to induce him to 
do his utmost to receive them properly, and 
led him to suppose that if General Crawford 
took him by the hand, his one great difficulty 
of getting into society would be overcome, 
and that doubtless for the sake of the friend- 
ship he entertained for his dead brother he 
would willingly do so. 

Joseph Kennedy was not singular in this 
desire to obtain a footing in the visiting world. 
How many are there not, who are guilty of 
the most contemptible manoouvres to obtain 
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an invitation to some great ball or concert, or 
reception, that they hear is about to be given 
by some big-wig to whose house they have 
not the entree ? What devices are not thought 
of, what stratagems that are not had recourse 
to ? And is it worth the trouble and worry 
when we at last find our endeavours crowned 
with success ? Some may think it is, but it 
will be only those whose inexperience leads 
them to beUeve ail they see and all they 
hear, and have a blind faith in their species ; 
but I think there is hardly one being who 
has reached the age of thirty that will not 
say they consider " que le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MARION KENNEDY. 

Three o'clock struck and poor Miss 
Kennedy became more restless and uncom- 
fortable than ever. She stirred the fire with 
a vengeance that made it blaze up gloriously, 
making the room look doubly cheerful ; it 
was a capital room, well furnished and in 
good taste ; not over crowded either ; one 
might perhaps have thought there was a 
scarceness of knick-knacks, but then it had 
the advantage of saving one from an incessant 
fear of doing some irretrievable damage, if by 
any chance one moved incautiously about. 
How ladies in the present age of crinoline 
manage to move at all without working 
destruction at every step they take in rooms 
where it seems impossible even to stand still 
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in safety to the valuable collections of china 
and other breakable treasures that surround 
them, is a feat worthy of a cat or a Blondin. 

Joseph Kennedy wa^ standing with his 
back to the fire, his hands in his pockets, and 
whistling — ^not a tune, I don't think he ever 
succeeded in accomplishing that. Hammond 
was sitting in an easy -chair, his long uncouth 
legs stretched out so as to be in any one's way 
that happened to pass by that part of the 
room ; his wild-looking head was laid back 
against the chair, his hair falling from his 
face, making a sort of frame round it. It 
was a fine forehead, a broad open brow; a 
pity its contents were not turned to good 
account ; I beUeve if they had been, he would 
have turned out a wonderful character, and 
some other and more able pen would have 
been taken up in writing the story of his life. 

He was reading the "Times," the only 
paper at that period worth reading, and one 
he thought it no waste of time to spend an 
hour over. Miss Kennedy, poor Betsy, was 
still on the sofa, her gloved hands crossed on 
her lap ; she would have liked to have got up 
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and looked out of the window, but that she 
was afraid to move, she hated so to hear her- 
self crackling all over. 

" Well, I don't think these people under- 
stand manners,'' said Joe presently in a surly 
tone; " here it's close upon half after three and 
no signs of them. Confound them ! If they 
don't come very soon, I won't stay in any 
longer. I'll go out." 

James Hammond thought if he was in that 
mood it would not much matter if he did, 
but he only looked at his watch, said nothing, 
and went on with the " Times." 

"This is a most interesting subject, 
Kennedy," said he after a short pause, " this 
discussion that is going on relative to the 
antiquity of man. Man, as he was before the 
deluge, and whether the hiunan race sprang 
from one couple or whether there were not 
several. Not only do they try to prove that it 
was impossible for mankind to have descended 
from Adam and Eve alone, but that the negro 
race is totally apart and distinct from — " 

" Hold your damned nonsense, Ham- 
mond, do ! " 
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Hammond looked up with his pale eyes 
and calm face first at Joe Kennedy and then 
at his sister, and then quietly went on with 
the account he had been reading of the dis- 
covery of a man's skeleton, that from some 
reason — ^which reason was not satisfactorily 
explained — the wise-acres of the day had come 
to the indisputable conclusion had belonged to 
an individual who must have taken up his 
residence in this country prior to the flood. 
The subject really interested him, and besides 
that he was not inclined to quarrel. He 
never quarrelled with Kennedy unless some- 
thing was to be gained by it, and there was 
nothing to be gained on this occasion, so he 
let his civil interruption pass imheeded beyond 
the look he cast first on the brother and then 
on the sister. 

At last the sound of some vehicle drawing 
up reached the impatient ears of Joseph Ken- 
nedy. He involuntarily looked at Betsy ; she 
had heard it too, but she had not moved. 
Joe thought it sounded deucedly like a cab, 
but he hoped it was a carriage ; it would be 
pleasant to him for the neighbours to see a 
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carriage stop at his door. He forgot that in 
a street like York Place the King of Kamt- 
schatka himself might come with all his suite 
and pay him a visit, and the chances were no 
one would be a bit the wiser of the honour 
being conferred on him. It was not like 
" The Elms/' where, if a Bromptonian put on 
a new dress, or a cat in the neighbourhood 
kittened, or some one omitted being at church 
on a Sunday morning, or any other little 
domestic occurrence took place, it was suf- 
ricient to aflford food for conversation to 
" all the district for a week to come at 
least. 

" Bless me, there's no luggage!" exclaimed 
Miss Elizabeth at last, having, without actually 
getting up, stretched herself out long enough 
to reach her head within a yard of the window, 
from whence she could see the top of the cab, 
" and it's only a cab. Dear me, I wonder if 
she is black !" 

There was no time for more wonderment, 
for the door opened, and, though no one was 
annoimced, a lady appeared leading a little 
girl by the hand, followed by a gentleman. 
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whilst behind came the nurse, but she re- 
mained standing at the door. 

No one spoke ; it was awkward* Ham-* 
mond would have done so, but he knew it was 
not his place, and though he often did things 
out of his place, he had no intention of doing 
so in this instance. General Crawford, how- 
ever, stepped forward, and addressing himself 
to Hammond, probably as being most like the 
master of the house, said, 

" Mr Kennedy ? '' and bowed. 

These two words were sufficient to break 
the ice, for Joe now advanced and proclaimed 
himself Mr Kennedy, when General Crawford 
instantly held out his hand in a warm, friendly 
manner, and said, " Your brother. Sir, was a 
dear and valued friend of mine. I have 
brought his child to you. His dying request 
was that I might see her myself in your safe 
keeping/* 

Mrs Crawford went towards Miss Ken- 
nedy. A chilling sensation came over her aa 
she glanced at the tall, stiff figure. She in- 
wardly prayed that this hard-looking woman 
might not be the child's aunt ; but whilst she 
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SO prayed, she knew it must be ; she knew no 
other woman but her would be sitting there 
on such an occasion. Yes, there might ; she 
might be Mr Joseph Kennedy's wife. Yes, 
there was yet this hope left. Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy might be more gentle-looking, more love- 
able-looking, more like her dead brother 
Robert than this stem creature was. But she 
was soon undeceived, for Miss Kennedy intro- 
duced herself as she came forward to meet 
Mrs Crawford. 

" This is my niece, I suppose. I am your 
aunt Elizabeth, my dear." 

Elizabeth was the name, Mrs Crawford 
knew it well enough. 

" You shan't be my aunt," said the child, 
the big tears rolling down her cheeks ; " get 
away, you are an ugly old woman, and I never 
will love you a bit." 

" Hush, Marion ! For God's sake hush, 
my darling ! " said Mrs Crawford, taking the 
child up in her arms, and whispering these 
words to hen 

But Marion wouldn't hush. She persisted 
in sticking to her original opinion, and express- 
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ing it loudly enough for all three gentlemen 
to hear it. 

" Bradley ! *' said Mrs Crawford in despair, 
" you had better take Miss Kennedy to her 
room, and I have no doubt her aunt will per- 
mit me to go up to her presently and wish her 
good-bye." 

" I shan't go ! I shan't leave you !" the 
child sobbed out passionately, and clinging to 
Mrs Crawford's neck so firmly that she could 
not have disengaged herself without using 
force. 

'*Come, Miss Marion, come, my dear," 
said Bradley, in as coaxing a tone as her 
monotonous voice permitted, but to no earthly 
purpose. 

"Why, Minnie, I am quite ashamed of 
you," said the old General, hoping to have some 
influence by touching her pride ; '' I should have 
thought you would have tried to show your 
uncle and aunt that you were a good child." 
But it had no effect ; his words fell, leaving 
as little impression as a feather falling on a 
stone. She still clung to Mrs Crawford, sob- 
bing her poor httle heart out. Hammond 
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thought she would be an interesting addition 
to the family circle. Joe Kennedy was sorry 
for the child. She was a pretty, fairy-like 
little thing ; he perceived that at once ; and 
I think I have remarked already that beauty 
in any shape or form had a good effect on him. 

" Don't cry, little one,*' he said, going up 
to her and putting his square hand on her 
curly head ; " we'll try and make you happy." 

" God bless you for those words," burst 
forth unwillingly from Mrs Crawford; and 
from that moment a kindly feeling sprung up 
in her heart for Joseph Kennedy, that was 
destined to lead to the bitter sorrow of those 
that to shelter from even a slight trouble she 
would herself have gone through fire and 
water. 

" Mrs Crawford is very much attached to 
the Uttle thing," said General Crawford, as if 
his wife's excited manner called for some sort 
of explanation. 

" Let me take her up-stairs," she said. 

Joseph Kennedy turned to his sister and 
told her to show Mrs Crawford the room des- 
tined for the little girl. 
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Hammond looked at the whole scene 
greatly amused and greatly interested. Not 
a word or a look had escaped him. Betsy 
Kennedy thought a good whipping would be 
the best possible remedy for such an ill-bred 
child; but she, fortunately for poor Mrs 
Crawford's peace of mind, did not express her 
thoughts. She led the way out of the room 
and up-stairs, her dress crackling horribly. 
When they reached the bed-room, Mrs Craw^ 
ford apologized for the child. 

" You must not heed what she says, Miss 
Kennedy ; she has a warm, loving heart, and 
she feels parting from General Crawford and 
myself. But she will soon learn to love you 
and her uncle, and then she will cease to think 
of us any longer.'' 

"That's not true," burst forth Miss 
Marion, " and you always do tell true, and 
you tell me to tell true, and I shall never, 
never love that old woman, and I shall always, 
fjways love you, dear, dear, dear — " and she 
laid her head down on Mrs Crawford's 
shoulder, and again began her pitiful sobs. 
Even Boo, who had followed quietly behind 
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her charge, could not stay that wild grief by 
any promises which she lavishly held out, ut- 
terly regardless of how impossible they might 
be of accomplishing. 

*' Perhaps, Miss Kennedy, if you would 
leave us alone for a few minutes I might 
quiet her/' 

The truth was Mrs Crawford felt her own 
courage giving way. She felt if the child went 
on so much longer, she should not be able to 
restrain her tears, which for some minutes she 
had been struggUng hard to keep back. Miss 
Kennedy crackled out of the room, and not 
in the most amiable mood. Well, it wasn't 
pleasant to be told to her face, and before 
others into the bargain, that she was old and 
ugly. She believed nothing of the kind; 
but that did not make the matter better, and 
she vowed she would make the little minx pay 
for her abominable behaviour. She would 
teach her to call her old and u^y. And witii 
these praiseworthy intentions she returned to 
the drawing-room. 

"What is to be done, Bradley?'* asked 
Mra Crawford, when the door closed on the 
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retreating figure of poor Robert Kennedy's 
sister. 

" Indeed, Ma'am, I don't know." 

Marion raised her head, looked round the 
room, and seeing the enemy had departed,^ 
she said, 

" Take me away, take me with you,, 
dear Mrs Crawford ; don't leave your little 
pearl with that nasty old thing. Boo, we 
won't stay here, will we ? If you leave me, 
I'll kill that old woman, I will, I will ; you'll 
see if I don't ! " and little Marion's eyes 
sparkled briUiantly through her tears with 
downright rage. 

" I'm sure I shouldn't at all wonder if 
she was to try," said Mrs Boo very calmly. 
She was always calm unless alone with the 
child, when she warmed up a little whilst she 
played with her. 

*' But, Bradley, you know that won't do. 
Marion, my darling one, you love me, don't 
you?" 

" Yes, dear, so much, you are so pretty 
and so good, and papa told me to love you." 
She was gentle now. 
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*' But your papa would tell you to love 
your uncle and aunt, my pearl, as well. Now 
will you try and think he is asking you to love 
them?" 

No, dear thing, I can't, because you see she 
is ugly, and he — ; well, I don't know, I will 

try and like him ^he's ugly too, but not like 

her, — ^there now, your pearl will be good, I'll 
try and like him, but not love him, you know," 
and as she said this she turned her little 
head on one side and looked into Mrs Craw- 
ford's face and kissed her. 

This was something gained, not much, it's 
true. As to Mrs Crawford bringing the child 
to reason, if reason meant bringing her to 
entertain more friendly feelings towards her 
aunt, it was utterly beyond her power ; full 
twenty minutes had she endeavoured to gain 
her point, but beyond the slight concession in 
her uncle's favour she remained unmoved. 
Then came the moment of parting, it had to 
be, and it was best to be got over speedily. 
It was very distressing, very painful ; there is 
no use in going over it, it's quite enough to 
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know that at last Bradley had to use force to 
disentwine the little arms that now clung con- 
vulsively round Mrs Crawford's neck, and 
when at last she succeeded, and those two 
were alone, she took the child and hushed her 
off to sleep, her sobs still continuing even after 
the tears were dry, and her flushed cheeks 
burning from feverish excitement. 

God bless you, my poor lamb ! It was a sorry 
day for you when you came into this world. 

So thought Bradley. So thinks every one 
of us, when smarting under any heavy afflic- 
tion, either of our own or of those dear to us. 
Yes, better far never to have been bom than 
to enter Ufe solely for fate to sport with us in 
her crudest manner ; to let us soar up high 
into a heaven of happiness, only the better 
to dash us down again to earth, crushed and 
bruised by the fearful blow. Yes, better far 
never to have been bom, than to live to see 
those, so dear to us that nought on earth wilt 
bear comparison with our love, turn coldly 
from us, and lavish on others those* gentle 
words and tender looks that to regain once 
more we would give our very heart's blood — 
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ay, how willingly! Yes, better far never 
to have been bom, than to Hve to see oirr 
children, that we have watched over with a 
fond and loving care, fall from the pedestal of 
honour and truth we had placed them on, 
down to the abyss of disgrace and ignominy. 
And oh, reader, how much better would it 
be for those so fallen never to have been 
bom! God help theml No wonder there 
are suicides in the world; no wonder life 
becomes unbearable, and in a moment of wild 
delirious despair they are guilty of the last 
crime that can be committed, that crime 
which gives no chance of repentance this side 
the grave. It is so easy to tell another to 
bear the misery that is the frait of their own 
sin ; it is so easy to say that it is their duty to 
do so meekly and submissively ; but if they 
changed places, — ^if the saint could become the 
sinner, would they do so ? Would they lay 
low their head and humbly say, " I deserve it 
all ; it is good for me to be afflicted." Ah, 
reader, it requires a David for that, and ray 
experience of the world leads me to believe 
none exist now« 
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When Mrs Crawford reappeared in the 
drawing-room, her veil was over her face; 
fortunately it was one of those ingenious veils 
that completely hide the features without im- 
peding the wearer's sight; so, though she 
saw all clearly enough, her own face was by 
no means distinct. It was well it was so, for 
the traces of grief were very visible under- 
neath; when she had escaped from Uttle 
Marion's last clinging embrace, she stood for 
a minute outside the room, and gave way to 
a violent fit of crying ; she could restrain her- 
self no longer ; it was a marvel how she had 
kept up so long ; fortunately she had this 
rehef to her pent-up feelings then, or she 
might have been unable to have gone through 
the remainder of the visit as calmly as she 
now did. 

" I hope the little girl is quiet," said Miss 
Kennedy, in a sharp, short tone. For the hfe 
of her she could not help it ; she wished to 
impress Mrs Crawford favourably, and so she 
endeavoured to ask the question kindly, but 
she failed completely, and she knew it as soon 
as the words were out of her mouth. 
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" Oh, yes/' said poor Mrs Crawford, pre- 
paring to tell a deliberate lie, " she is very 
good now, and promises to remain so, and I 
am quite sure she will, if you will be kind 
to her and have a little patience with her/' 

" Patience indeed ! '' thought Miss Ken- 
nedy. " Patience with a child of four years 
old ! ril patience her." 

"She has been a spoilt child, Mr Ken- 
nedy,'' said General Crawford, "and her 
father never let her have a wish ungratified." 

" And if I can help it, she shall not have 
any ungratified now," replied Joseph Kennedy. 
Mrs Crawford's blessing had not been given 
without its having effect. 

There was naturally much to talk about, a 
great deal to be told. The Crawfords — at 
least the General, for Mrs Crawford spoke 
very little — gave an account of poor Robert 
Kennedy's death. It was quite unexpected, 
his illness was sharp and short ; but he had 
time to settle his affairs and give full direc- 
tions about little Marion. 

" I hope you will often spare her to us," 
said Mrs Crawford addressing Miss Kennedy;. 
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she wished to propitiate that lady, but she 
did not exactly know how. 

" Oh, certainly," was the reply, " when- 
ever you wish to have her/' 

" I am not sure you will be so willing to 
part with her when you have learnt to love 
her," said the General, " for you will find her 
a dear little soul, Miss Kennedy. However, 
the only plan will be for you to come also. 
Robert Kennedy's sister must always be a 
welcome guest at my house/' 

The old soldier had hit the right nail on 
the head. Miss Kennedy succumbed at once, 
and was very delighted, and fidgeted about 
on her seat, and her dress crackled accord- 
ingly, and she "was sure she should be very 
happy to pay General and Mrs Crawford a visit." 

They were now preparing to leave, and 
Mrs Crawford asked Miss Kennedy's permis- 
sion to run up and give Marion one more 
parting kiss. So she went ; fortunately the 
child was sleeping still, or it would have burst 
open the wound afresh and the agony of part- 
ing once more to have been gone through. We 
are apt to be selfish in our love ; even in the 
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purest love that can fill the human heart. 
Mrs Crawford raised her veil, and through her 
swollen eyes gazed on the little thing as she 
lay — ^not calmly — ^in her nurse's arms. At in- 
tervals, the poor child's breast heaved with 
sobs, and then she would turn her head rest- 
lessly from side to side. She looked very 
lovely, with her golden hair hanging about 
her in disorder, leaving her pure innocent 
brow free, her long eyelashes lying on her 
flushed cheeks, and her little red^ lips parted 
sufficiently to show the pretty tiny teeth within. 

" Bradley," said Mrs Crawford, after look- 
ing sorrowfully at the child, and kissing her fond- 
ly, " you won't forget all I have told you ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

" And you will write regularly ? 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And tell me exactly all that passes; all 
she says," and she looked down at little Marion. 

"Yes ma'am." 

" And do not let her be rude to Miss 
Kennedy, if you can prevent it, for I fear 
she will at best be but a sorry friend to her." 

"No, ma'am." 
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" WeU, Bradley, I think I have said all I 
can say. My heart is very heavy, but I trust 
to you. You will do your duty by her — of 
that I am sure. Now good-bye, give me 
your hand, God bless you, and God have 
mercy on her ! " and a stifled sob as the door 
closed on Mrs Crawford was all Bradley heard. 

" Poor thing ! " thought Bradley, " I do 
sometimes find it in my heart to be sorry for 
her, but not often. She's got everything in 
the world she can want, and if she's not happy 
it's her own fault. I've no patience with 
people who cry over their own folly. I wish 
I had never set eyes on her, for then I should 
never have seen you, my little lamb, and never 
have loved you. It's the love I have for you, 
my precious one, that makes me unhappy* 
Well, well, it was a drearier life that I led 
before I had you to care for, so perhaps after 
all I ought not to complain ; only I never 
reckoned on this sort of thing. I doubt my 
getting on with that lemon of a woman a bit 
better than my darling ; I'll warrant she's as 
sour within as she is yellow v^dthout. But she 
shan't worry me I " 
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CHAPTER X- 



A EEQUEST. 



It was a bright spring morning in May, 
when the eariy mornings and evenings are 
still cold, but the middle of the day warm and 
genial if the sun chooses to shine. And this 
4th of May, 1841, it did shine very cheerily 
over the old house of Lee Ashton. It was a 
glorious old place ; but instead of two thou- 
sand a year, it wanted ten to keep it up in 
proper style, to say nothing of the lump of 
money it required to be expended on it in 
repairs and modem improvements to render it 
in the state it deserved to be in. 

However, there it was, grand in its decay, 
perhaps grander than had it been handled by 
bricklayers and house-decoraters, if not so 
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comfortable. It is hard to say what style it 
was in, but there were turrets and towers and 
winding staircases and long passages and 
haunted rooms, which, by the way, has 
nothing to do with architecture ; however, 
there they were, and such dismay did their 
existence create in the foolish minds of Isabella 
and Percy, that no inducement would take 
them within their precincts, unless accom- 
panied^by the whole household. 

The hall was a perfect specimen of what a 
hall should be, for size, and height, and decor- 
ation. Two hundred people have sat down 
to supper at one time within it in days gone 
by, bright, joyous days that belonged to the 
time of our ancestors, but are unknown in the 
present age. The floor was marble, black 
and white in alternate squares, placed in 
diamond shape ; the walls were covered with 
pictures, all of them portraits of the deceased 
Crawfords and Lawrences, for a Crawford a 
century back married a Lawrence, and as he 
was a bishop, he was considered worthy of 
being hung up in Lee Ashton hall, together 
with his issue by his wife, Dorothy Crawford* 
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But the old fire-place was the chief glory 
of the hall. There was a space twelve feet 
wide, where the fire burnt day and night. 
Summer or winter that fire was never out, for 
in the very hottest weather the hall would 
feel chilly without a fire, or, at least, the 
smouldering ashes. After the late squire's 
death, in 1835, it was let out, but only once, 
for the woman who was left in charge — the 
wife of the head gardener — declared she saw 
the squire inside the chimney, shaking his fist 
at her for her negligence ; so after that she 
kept up a good roaring fire, that it is [doubtful 
whether even the ghost of a man would have 
had courage to appear in the chimney above 
it ; the chances are, if he had, he would have 
been carried off to his proper place in a 
chariot of fire. 

In the centre of the hall stood a billiard- 
table, a demoralizing addition of the General's. 
The squire had thought that billiards in a 
pnblic-house was permissible, but billiards in 
a gentleman's house not to be tolerated. It 
is difficult to know what gave rise to this 
singular notion in the old gentleman, but 
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there it was, and so he acted on it, and was 
greatly horrified that young Langley, as he 
always called Sir Philip, should permit such 
an objectionable game in his house, when in 
all else he considered him so exceedingly right 
thinking. 

" It's the only bad thing you have brought 
with you from college, my young friend," said 
old Squire Crawford to Sir Philip Langley, 
when he took possession of Endlemere Park, 
on his coming of age, and instantly had a 
billiard-table placed in the picture gallery, 
" is this propensity for plajring biUiards." 

Young Langley smiled ; he was fond of 
the old man, so he" never contradicted him, 
but he, nevertheless, continued to retain his 
evil passion for billiards. This was twenty 
years before General Crawford came into the 
property, but Sir Philip still liked billiards, 
and when he became suflSciently intimate with 
the new owner of Lee Ashton, he wondered 
he did not get a billiard-table put in the hall, 
it was sach a capital one for it ; and so the 
billiard-table was purchased and placed thete. 
Though, it was not about bUliard« you 
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called on to pay attention ; but this is a 
slight digression, perhaps not even necessary. 
Mrs Crawford — ^by the way, no fitting 
opportunity has yet occurred for giving some 
detailed account and description of this lady ; 
perhaps the present one had best be taken, in 
case none other should offer itself. She was 
a fair woman in every sense of the word ; fair 
in complexion, and fair to look upon ; of a 
medium height, and verging very closely upon 
forty, but she did not look so much. Fair 
women generally retain the appearance of 
youth longer than dark ; at all events, whe- 
ther that is so or not, few people would have 
taken Mrs Crawford for much over thirty. 
Her features were small and regular, her 
eyes were blue, full, and large, with well- 
arched eyebrows. When General Crawford 
met her at Government House, at a ball given 
to celebrate her arrival in India, where her 
father held a high civil appointment in the 
Madras Presidency, he thought he had never 
beheld so beautiful a creature in all his life ; 
and though he was thirty years her senior, she 
thought him exactly what he was, the perfect 
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model of a gentleman and a soldier, with a 
fine handsome face, and a character that had 
never had a breath of aught save praise passed 
upon it. She considered him worth all the 
younger men put together, and, much to her 
father's delight, she never for a moment 
hesitated about accepting him when he pro- 
posed. He was then only Major Crawford, 
and though there was no romantic love on her 
side, there was ample on his ; her feeling for 
him was a mixture of respect and sincere 
afiection. It promised to be a happy marriage, 
and the promise was fulfilled. His love never 
diminished ; her affection and respect, if any- 
thing, increased; the birth of their two 
daughters added to their happiness; and later, 
when Percy made his appearance — the child 
of his old age, — General Crawford was beside 
himself with delight ; he had always longed 
for a boy, but never said so. He would not 
have said anything that he thought would cast 
a shadow over the fair face of his! wife; but 
now that he was there, he told her how he had 
prayed for a son, and blessed her for all the 
happiness she had given him. Two years 
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after that the old squire of Lee Ashton died 
at ninety years of age, and his nephew suc- 
ceeded him, yet they did not return to 
England. Mrs Crawford urged on her hus- 
band the pity it would be for him to do so till 
he obtained his General's rank, which he had 
every right shortly to expect, and as he never 
opposed her in anything, though he longed 
for home, and again to be with his other two 
children, who were in England, imder Mrs 
Mackenzie's care, he' gave in to her wishes, 
and they remained on. At the end of three 
years he obtained his promotion, and there 
being nothing further to detain them, pre- 
parations were commenced for their return. 
Just then a letter from a sister of Mrs Craw- 
ford's came, saying she was leaving England 
immediately, and should arrive in Madras as 
soon as wind and waves permitted. She was 
an elder sister, and had lately become a 
widow, and having no close ties at home, she 
resolved to return to India, where her only 
son was a Lieutenant in a Une regiment, and 
there she possessed many friends. Then, 
again, Mrs Crawford pleaded for a delay ; it 
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^as so very natural for her to desire to 
see her sister once more, whom, under the 
circumstances, if she did not see her then, 
would probably never see her again; that. 
General Crawford could not refuse, and a few 
months more were passed away from his home 
and his children. At last, when there seemed 
no further impediment, no earthly cause to 
detain them, the General fell down and sprained 
his knee. That was the second time he had met 
with the same accident ; the first was about 
three years before, when they were staying on 
a visit to Robert Kennedy, at his house up in 
the Neilgherry Hills. His doctor told him 
truly, the second curing would be a longer 
affair than the first, and God knows that had 
been long enough. However, it was utterly 
impossible to think of a voyage at such a 
moment, and the overland route, imder the 
circumstances, was simply impossible ; besides, 
Mrs Crawford seemed so nervous about him, 
and so anxious for him not to risk the journey 
at all till he was more fitted for it, especially 
as the doctor had warned him that any move- 
ment or irritation of the joint might bring on 
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inflammation, that he resolved to tide over his 
accident, and stay quietly where he was till 
the knee was perfectly well again. 

A month before they were to start, for 
they were to sail in the * Morning Star ' in the 
middle of July, their dear and valued friend, 
Robert Kennedy, was suddenly taken ill and 
died. The rest you know. Their departure 
was put off once more, but for the last time, 
till the early part of September. Mrs Craw- 
ford was as anxious and as thankful to quit 
India now as before she had desired to stay. 

This has been a long wandering from her 
fair face, but somehow or another I could not 
help the digression, and it is just as well you 
should know these few facts. But now we 
will return to this bright May day. 

Mrs Crawford was sitting in her own 
room, the same in which Maud and Isabella 
had congregated all the little comforts they 
could scrape together before her arrival. In 
the old squire's time it was generally known 
as the octagon-room ; but it was designated 
the boudoir now. Isabella had just rushed 
in, her usual method of coming and going. 
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" Mother, darling ! you are to do what we 
want. We want something, and you will do 
it, won't you ? " 

Mrs Crawford looked up at her daughter; 
she was a pretty thing to look at ; and said, 
smiling, 

" If I can, Bella, I will ; what is it, dear ? " 

" Oh, you know, mamma, that every one 
says papa ought to give a house-warming, and 
he has been home four whole months and 
done nothing of the kind — " 

" My dear, we have had half a dozen dinner 
parties, hot enough to warm any house going." 
Mrs Crawford was not over-partial to dinner 
parties, and the General was. 

" Oh, that is not what I mean ! You 
know what I mean, mamma. Now you, dear 
old mother, you will make papa give a ball,, 
won't you ? " 

" A ball I Why, Bella, Maud is not old 
enough yet to be at a ball, so what pleasure 
could you possibly derive from one ? " 

" Now, don't talk like that, because that's 
just the way Mac goes on, and I always tell 
her she knows nothing about it. But you do, 
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you know, mamma ; you were once young, 
and I don't believe Mac ever was. Sothere'a 
not a bit of use in your saying there would be 
no pleasure to me. Why, the very thought 
is sending me crazy, and all the Blake boys 
say they will come over and help us with 
the decorating the hall, you know, and the 
long drawing-room, which will be for the 
dancing ; and then — " 

" Dear Bella, stop a moment. You seem 
to have had this matter under discussion ap- 
parently before now — " 

" Of course, we have, dear ; oh, for a long 
time, for nearly three weeks.'' 

" Then, why didn't you speak of it be- 
fore ? " 

"Because we wanted to muster all our 
forces, as William Blake said, before we made 
the attack, so that if papa and you refused, 
we might carry the point by storm.'* 

" One moment, my darling ; don't speak 
of the young Blakes as the ' Blake boys.' In 
the first place, they are not boys ; and, in the 
next, it does not sound nice to hear a young 
girl speak of young men so familiarly." 
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"Why, mamma, they say they knew 
Maud and me before we were born, and they 
laugh at dear respectable Maud if she attempts 
to be prim. But she is prim all the same, 
you know, mamma, for Maud would not be 
laughed out of anything she thought right." 

" I am sure she would not, and I hope 
you would not either." 

" Well, I am not so sure, for I think I 
should. I hate -to think any one laughs at 
me. I would rather do anything than be 
laughed at. But never mind all that, tell me 
about the ball." 

" It's you telling me, Bella, it seems." 

" No, but promise me you will ask papa 
to consent to it. Oh, mamma dear, it will 
make me so happy. I am not a bit too young 
to dance, you know. Don't you think you 
could have enjoyed a ball at fifteen ? I am 
nearly fifteen, though not quite. Now, pro- 
mise, darling, like a dear, good mother." 

" I must think about it, Bella." 

" Oh, there's not a bit of use thinking. 
I hate thinking. No, I must make you pro- 
mise that in fifteen minutes' time ycMi'll go 
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down to papa's room and ask him, and put 
on one of your prettiest smiles when you 
make the request, and then, you know, poor 
old dad can't refuse you." 

Mrs Crawford smiled at the warmth and 
ardour with which Bella pressed her suit. 
But there was something too sad in her smile. 
Was it that her child had discovered what all 
the world could see in the twinkling of an eye, 
that a wish of hers rarely remained ungratified 
if it depended on the General to grant it ? 
Yet, why should this cause a cloud to over- 
shadow her face? It did notwithstanding. 
She never thought of her husband's doting, 
love now without a pang. 

" That is the very reason, my child, why 
I want to think it over first. I never can 
ask your father to do anything without weU 
considering whether it is right, for I should 
reproach myself afterwards if it were wrong." 

" But what can be wrong in a ball ? " 

" Nothing actually in a ball ; but a ball 
entails great expense, and your papa has had 
heavy drags on his income lately from putting 
this place into a state fit to live in." 
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Bella looked a little gloomy ; this was such 
a very reasonable and unarguable a cause to 
give against it, she could only say, " Oh, mam- 
ma, it won't cost much ! *' 

*' Well, run away, Bella, and leave me to 
think over it, and I will tell you by and by 
whether I can consent or not." 

" How long will it take you to think ? " 

"I don't know," replied her mother, 
amused at the girl's perseverance, which, 
however, she felt was natural enough, and 
would have been her own case at that age. 

" I wanted particularly to have known in 
—as quickly as possible. Darling mother, 
you won't refuse, I know," and Bella threw 
her arms round her mother, and hugged her. 
Her embraces were always hugs. 

" I will send for you the moment I have 
made up my mind ; so the sooner you go, the 
sooner you will know." 

"They are very like," thought Mrs Craw- 
ford, as her favourite child left her. 

Favourite merely in one sense. Bella's 
disposition and temperament were most like 
her mother's, and so they seemed to be more 
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drawn together. She told her mother every- 
thing ; every thought, however trifling, she 
confided to her. She was the same laughter- 
loving, enthusiastic girl she had been herself 
at that age ; whereas Maud was more of her 
father's nature, — ^proud, somewhat haughty, 
and inclined to be reserved, though vrith a 
warm, aflfectionate heart beneath the rather 
cold exterior. Her friendship or her love 
were worth possessing, for where she gave 
either she gave them lastingly. She idoUzed 
her fether. To sit by him, to talk to him, to 
listen to his narratives, tales of his own youth- 
ful days, were to her the happiest hours she 
passed. She loved her mother very dearly, 
but not vrith the same love she lavished on her 
father. So it was that involuntarily, and al- 
most imoonsciously, Mrs Crawford loved Isa- 
bella with more outward demonstration than 
she did Maud. Then, again, Bella was 
younger, and seemed more an object for pet- 
ting than her sister. 

But to return to the ball. Mrs Crawford 
had made up her mind very speedily not to 
thwart Isabella's wishes ; and she had another 
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reason for this besides gratifying her child. 
She wished to have some excuse for inviting 
the Kennedys to Lee Ashton. This, then, 
would be an excellent opportunity. Her 
heart yearned to see the poor little orphan she 
took such deep interest in. She heard con- 
stantly of her, nothing very satisfactory ; but, 
any way, that was not like seeing her, and 
she had promised the little thing she should 
come to her when the flowers and warm wea- 
ther set in ; and there they were, flowers in 
profusion, and a sun that no spring need be 
ashamed of. 

"Percy, dear," said Mrs Crawford, as 
that young gentleman popped his head in at 
the door, " tell Bella to come to me." 

" Oh, what a bore, ma ! I was looking 
for Mac to mend my net for me." 

" Then, never mind, I will go for your 
sister myself." 

Percy looked up at his mother, saw that 
she looked vexed, and exclaimed at once, 

" That you shan't, ma ! I'll go. I'm a 
rude boy, ain't I ? Kiss me, ma, and say 
you're not cross." 
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" No, my boy, I'm not cross," and she 
immediately kissed her son. 

His father did his best to spoil the child, 
but he never let him speak rudely to his mo- 
ther, though the boy's own good disposition 
kept him as square as anything. He was a 
fine, brave Uttle fellow. Mrs Mackenzie was 
a great ally of his. She was very fond of him, 
notwithstanding the stem prohibition she had 
received from her youngest pupil not to have 
anything to do with him ; but that was before 
the boy had arrived. Now Isabella was as 
fond of him as a sister can be of a young 
brother. 

At the same time that Isabella sought her 
mother to profier her request, Maud went to 
seek her father. 

She found him in the library, where his 
mornings were usually ' spent, reading the 
paper, giving directions to the steward, look- 
ing over bills, and, in short, mooning away 
his time. 

"What does my daughter want?" he 
said, looking fondly up at her, as she stood 
before him. 
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" A great favour, papa." 

" I suppose it's granted," he replied, as if 
he considered it useless to go further into the 
matter. 

" Oh but, papa, you don't know what it 
is I am going to ask you, or you might not be 
so ready to consent " 

"Then, tell me what it is, Maud. I 
hardly think you would ask me anything I 
could refuse." 

She turned her large, beautiful eyes for a 
moment on her father, and returned his loving 
look, and then said, " We want you to give a 
ball, papa." 

" A ball ! Goodness me ! I thought I had 
got rid of all that sort of thing when I left 
India. Yes, Maud, I was hasty in giving my 
consent. I must think it over, at all events ; 
I must talk to your mother about it. Does 
she know of your wish ? " 

" She does by this, papa, for Bella has now 
gone to tell her, but she did not before. But 
you won't refuse, papa, will you?" and 
Maud, as she spoke, laid her hand coaxingly 
on her father's shoulder. 
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He thought as he again glanced up at her 
that he should like the county people to see 
his lovely daughter, he should feel proud in 
presenting his beautiful Maud to all the great 
people around, so in his own mind he resolved 
he would offer no opposition if his wife 
approved. 

" I don't think I shall refuse, Maud, but I 
must hear what your mother says about it/' 

So Maud returned to report progress to 
Mrs Mackenzie and Isabella. Very soon 
afterwards Mrs Crawford invaded the library. 
Her husband looked up. 

" I know what you are come about^ 
Agnes.'* 

" Do you, General ? I have come to ask 
you a favour.'' 

"I tell you I know all about it. Sit 
down, dear, it's not often you honour me with 
a visit in the morning ; '' as he spoke he rose 
and handed her a chair. The old soldier was 
as gallant to his wife now as he had been 
when he wooed her twenty years ago. But 
then he loved her still, and remember also he 
was seventy, and she barely forty. 
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" Well, General, is it to be ? " 

" Of course, my love, if you like it. The 
girls are rather young for titat sort of thing, 
and indeed the thought of their ever wishing 
for a ball never crossed my mind ; but it is^ 
very natural. It would have been better per- 
haps had they waited another year ; however, 
Maud looks older than she is, and Bella 
younger, so that they may pass muster, the 
one as being old enough, and the other as 
being young enough." 

" Arguing in that way, I agree with you. 
But though I came prepared to ask you to 
consent, now that I find that unnecessary, 
had we not better weigh the results before we 
decided" 

" What results ? " 

'^ Well, it will be virtually introducing 
Maud into the world. You will find she will 
be greatly admired." 

** Of course she will, my dear ; she is very 
beautiful, don't you think so ? " 

*^ Of course I do. General," repUed Mrs 
Crawford, smiling ; "but I suppose I should do- 
that in any case ; and it is on account of that 
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beauty that I think we ought to consider the 
matter well first. She is little more than six- 
teen ; and if at her age she meets with the 
admiration and adulation I expect she will, 
there is an end to any further study for her, 
it will quite stop that/' 

" I don't think so. She is a sensible girl, 
Agnes, she will not easily be spoilt. But I 
will have a talk with her about it. As to mad- 
cap Bella, it won't hurt her." 

" Not beyond the present. She will be 
wild till the time comes ; wilder still when it 
has come, and then after a little while return 
again to her usual ways. But if you talk to 
Maud, I dare say it will all end with her too, 
when it is over, if we can manage to keep her 
quietly at home, and from all kinds of formal 
parties for some time longer." 

"Why don't you talk to her, my dear 
Agnes ? '' 

"Because, General, your influence over 
her is very great, greater than mine." 

" But she loves you as fondly as a child 
can love a mother." 

"But not so fondly as she loves her 
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father ! No, General, you had better, as you 
suggested, point out to her, that if you consent 
to this wish she must promise not to give up 
her studies, but to devote two or three hours 
a day to steady reading either with Mrs Mac- 
kenzie or alone ; at her age I don't think it 
much matters which/* 

" Well, I will. Then I suppose we may 
consider the thing is to be. It will be a ter- 
rible trouble, my dear ! " 

" We must try and spare you any, at all 
events," said his wife. 

'* Dear Agnes, how good you are to your 
old husband ! " and he kissed her forehead as 
tenderly as if he had been five-and-twenty and 
she eighteen. 

" Good to you. General ! How can I ever 
be good enough ? We have been married 
more than eighteen years, and I have never 
heard a harsh word from you, or seen a cross 
look. Oh, I have much to be thankful for, 
when I think how few are blessed with such 
a husband as you are." 

*' I used to think you would regret marry- 
ing a man so much older than yourself, and it 
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often weighed on me, Agnes, very heavilj/' 
" How foolish of you ! How could I 
regret being the wife of so good and true a 
man ! And you know, General," she added 
more gaily, " you were wonderfully handsooGke, 
and you were not left in ignorance of it. 
Maud is very like you." 

"Now I have done. When once you 
begin to talk of ' has beens,' and I look in the 
glass and see my old wrinkled bronzed face, I 
have to hold my tongue. But to return to 
the ball, it is to be ? " 

" Well, I thought we had so decided." 
" Yes, then the next thing is, when ? '* 
" Oh, my dear General, let us leave the 
whole business to Mrs Mackenzie and the 
girls ; let them arrange all as they like, then 
they can refer it to me, and an3rthing necessary 
to ask you about, I will, but nothing more ; 
that is my advice." 

" And very good advice too, Agnes, so I 
will accept it." 

" I think," said Mrs Crawford, who had 
moved to the door as if with the intention of 
going out, and then turning back half way 
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into the room, "I think it would not be a bad 
opportunity to ask the Kennedys down,-— 
what do you say. General ? '* 

" Of course, my dear, if you like ; but they 
are shockingly vulgar people, especially that 
Miss Kennedy." 

"Particularly so, but on little Marion^s 
account we must ask them some time car 
another. I should not like to lose sight of 
the poor child." 

" No, no, certainly not ; you are right, my 
dear, we must remember our promise to poor 
Kennedy, not to forget his little girl. Besides, 
the little thing herself will be glad to see us 
again, and have a romp with her old friend, 
Percy." 

" Will you write to Mr Kennedy, or shall 
I write to his sister? " asked Mrs Crawford. 

^'What, at once?" 

" Perhaps it will be better to wait till the 
day for the ball is fixed, and then it will be 
some sort of reason to give for asking them." 

" Yes, that will be the best, and you may 
write yourself to Miss Kennedy, it is better 
the invitation should go from you to the lady. 
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Agnes, I don't think if poor Kennedy had 
known what sort of a creature his sister is, 
he would ever have left that child to her 
care/' 

** I don't think he would. General." And 
Mrs Crawford hastily left the library and 
returned to her own room, which she found 
occupied by both her daughters, who were 
there waiting to hear the result of her inter- 
view with their father, which to them had 
seemed so long that they feared they were 
about to meet with disappointment. It was 
well for Mrs Crawford not to be alone just 
then, she would but have indulged in dreary 
thought, and sad recollections ; and they but 
help to feed depression, and make regret more 
severe. There was fortunately not a moment 
for this, for the two girls, the instant they saw 
their mother, simultaneously asked the result 
of the conference. 

" You were so horribly long, I • began to 
get frightened ;" said Isabella, " I expected 
you and papa were concocting some dreadful 
unanswerable objection. But come to the 
school-room, mamma ; Mac won't come here. 
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she says it's not becoming to intrude uninvited 
into your private room/* And Isabella imi- 
tated Mrs Mackenzie's quiet manner as she 
quoted her words. 

" Do come, dear mother," said Maud, " or 
shall I go and bring her here ? " 

"No, dear, I will go with you to the 
school-room/' Mrs Crawford liked to keep 
her boudoir as a retreat for herself as much as 
she possibly could. 

" You are a dear, good old thing ! " said 
IsabeDa, giving her mother one of her hugging 
embraces, " and so is papa." 

" It was very kind of you, mamma, to con- 
sent, because papa told me it all depended on 
you," said Maud. 

Mrs Mackenzie was sitting in what was 
termed the school-room, and had been so 
called from the commencement of all things ; 
at least, so the old squire had informed Sir 
Philip Langley and others, and Sir Philip 
Langley had told the General. However, 
there was very little schooling done in it at 
this time. 

"It is as sensible to call me a govem- 
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ess as to call this a school-room, said Mrs 
Mackenzie in despair, as day after day she 
found less and less in that capacity to do« 

'Tercy will make up for it when he begins/'' 
was the consoling reply offered by Bella. It 
was in this room, a large, long, airy room, 
looking into the Wilderness, that Mrs Mac- 
kenzie was always to be found ; she did not 
leave her post though her duties almost ceased 
to exist. She was mending a small fishing 
net for Percy as Mrs Crawford an d her 
daughters went in ; she rose immediately and 
drew a chair forward for Mrs Crawford. 

" Well, Mac" — Mrs Crawford, Percy, even: 
the General, all had fallen into that free and 
intimate way of addressing Mrs Mackenzie ; 
but she by no means objected to it, indeed she 
rather liked it, she thought it seemed as if 
they must all be fond of her, for if they did not 
care about her they would not treat her so 
famiUarly. ♦ 

*' Well, Mac," said Mrs Crawford, " the 
girls have gained their point, and the General 
consents to the baD. But I should like to 
know with whom the idea originated, for 
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Bella tells me it was mooted three weeks ago." 

" My dear Mrs Crawford, I can hardly tell 
you, for I have been in a state of utter bewil- 
derment from that moment to this. I am 
very thankftd, I assure you, to hear the matter 
is settled. It was first spoken of at the * Old 
Manor House,' the day I went over with the 
girls to the archery meeting ; which meetings, 
by the way, they will have to give up, for no 
one is ever there, — ^there were not a dozen 
people last time." 

" It was Archie Blake, mamma, who put 
it into Maud's head," said Isabella. 

Maud blushed ; why, was not clear, for 
there seemed no cause for it, but she certainly 
did. 

" He said papa ought to give a house- 
warming," continued Bella, " that every one 
in the county expected it, and that there was 
but one way to do it, and that was to give a 
ball, — and oh, mamma, won't it be jolly ! " 

" Isabella, will you give up that expression ? 
I have so often told you it is very well for 
boys to talk of being 'jolly,' but not for 
young ladies," said Mrs Mackenzie. 
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" But, Mac, I ampUy, and why should not 
young ladies, be jolly as well as boys ? I 
declare they have everything their own way, 
and we nothing. Look at Percy, a chit like 
him, may even do what I may not just because 
he's a boy ; and what's the diflference, I should 
like to know, between a boy and a girl ? one is 
just as good as the other. I know I wish I 
had been bom a boy ! " 

" I almost wish so too, my dear," said poor 
Mac in a despairing tone. 

" No, you don't, Mac, you know you don't, 
for if I were I should not be here, and you 
wouldn't have me to bother you." 

" That's true, my dear." 

And the foolish woman, though she had 
just sense enough not to admit it, felt that she 
would rather be 'bothered,' as Isabella called it, 
than be deprived of the bright being that made 
the house, and all she came in contact with, 
merry in spite of themselves. What would 
they do without that ringing laugh to stir 
the mout of the dulness, which they so often 
felt inclined to indulge in ? 

Maud was not of a gloomy nature, far 
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from it, but she was stately in her most joyous 
mood, and grand in her way of joining in 
amusements ; even now on the subject of the 
ball, which she no doubt felt more real interest 
in than Isabella possibly could do, she was 
quiet and undemonstrative in her pleasure. 
It was not in her nature to jump up every 
moment as her sister did, and pirouette round 
the room ; she sat stiU and talked reasonably 
and calmly. 

Maud required to be understood to be 
appreciated ; there was a depth and intensity 
in her feelings that if not fathomed left the 
casual observer the impression that she was 
haughty, cold, and proud. It may have been 
Maud's outward manner that had prevented 
her mother from being as demonstrative to- 
wards her as she was towards her younger 
daughter, and led her to think Maud's love 
for herself was not so strong as Isabella's. 
How often do we, in thus misjudging a 
sensitive nature, wither up the heart's best 
feelings ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A STORM WITHIN. 



Spring, in London, is not so pleasant as 
spring in the country ; there is not the same 
freshness or the same cleanhness about things. 
The smoke formed into blacks will cUng to 
everything ; even the flowers that are cultivated 
with such care in the balconies, they are not 
fit to touch. The trees always look as if they 
would be better for a shower, however plentiful 
rain may have been, for the dust will cover the 
bright green leaves and give them a dingy 
worn-out appearance, that none but London 
trees ever possess. 

But the spring of 1841 was a very bright 
one. April had done its duty in the way of 
showers, and May promised to be equally in- 
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dustrious in bringing forth its seasonable pro- 
ductions. Pet^le were looking equally bright 
with the season, for they had mostly donned 
their new spring attire; straw bonnets and 
daisies seemed, as usual, to be in high repute 
amongst the million, and within that number 
was included our friend. Miss Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy. With rjthe cold foggy weather the 
mourning had been cast aside, and in its place 
most gorgeous dresses, as far as colour went, 
had been substituted ; but Miss Betsy's 
bonnet was straw, and trimmed with white 
ribbon and daisies, the pink-edged double- 
daisy, very pretty, very innocent. 

There were great changes in York Place 
since Christmas. A man-servant had been 
started, a brougham had been started, and 
consequently Joseph Kennedy was ban- 
ning to experience the comforts that money 
alone can produce. Hammond had thus 
far well acted up to his contract; he had 
so pushed matters on, that in a few weeks 
more Kennedy would be spending his own, 
and no longer borrowed money. Miss Eliza- 
beth had received the &st quarter of little 
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Marion's allowance, and the second would 
soon become due, — ^hence, perhaps, the fine 
dresses and straw bonnet. 

With the child the world was not so 
bright. After her aunt's wonderment had 
ceased at finding she had not a black niece, 
not even dark, — which wonderment she made 
no secret of to the faithful Bradley, who never 
deigned an answer of any sort, though an 
observant person might have remarked the 
comers of her naouth fall into something very 
like a contemptuous curl on such occasions, 
— she turned her astonishment to Marion's 
peculiar ways, resolving to alter them. 

Marion's ways, as I think it has not been 
difficult to see, even on our short acquaint- 
ance with her, were somewhat'self- willed. The 
consequence was, Marion and her aunt were 
incessantly at war, and as might is right for 
the time being, her aunt conquered, but only 
conquered the action of the moment, not the 
child ; it would have taken love to conquer 
Marion, and love Miss Kennedy did not pos- 
sess for her niece. 

The Kennedys dined at six now, they had 
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not yet reached a more fashionable hour, and 
Marion, who dined at one, used to come in at 
their dessert. The dessert was a form they had 
adopted from the time Thomas had entered 
their service ; with a footman, dessert was ab- 
solutely necessary ; at least so thought Miss 
Elizabetlf. 

One day, dessert time had arrived, but not 
little Marion. 

"Where's the child?" asked Joseph 
Kennedy. 

" In one of her tantrums, I suppose," re- 
plied his sister. 

Joseph paid no attention to this reply, but 
turning to the footman, desired him to inquire 
why Miss Marion had not come down. 

Thomas went off on his errand, and re- 
turned presently, saying, 

" Miss Marion would rather not, sir." 

" I told you so, I expected as much,^ 
it would take a saint to bear with that child." 

" Then you never will succeed," said Joe. 
" You told me what ? you told me nothing ! 
Tell Jane to come to me." 

In a minute or two Jane made her w^ 
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pearance, very different to what she was 
when we kst saw her a dradge at "The Elms." 
Bemg with other servants, and treated more 
like a human being than she had ever been 
before whilst in Miss Kennedy's service, she 
had turned out a very decent-looking girl. The 
new additions to the household did ifot permit 
Miss Kennedy to behave to them as she had 
before done to Jane, and indeed she never 
attempted it ; she could bully at " The Elms," 
but she did not feel equal to the battle when 
it was three to one. 

" Jane, go up-stairs and inquire what is 
the matter with Miss Marion, and why she 
would rather not come down," said her 
master. Jane instantly did his bidding. 

" You'll be the ruin of that child, Joseph. 
You give in to every whim and fancy she has 
got, and they are not wanting." 

Thomas had left the room, so Joe saw no 
necessity for withholding his sentiments. 

" Hold your stupid tongue ! I shall do as 
I choose with the child, and I won't be inter- 
fered with by you or any one else. You make 
her as she is." 
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" I do nothing of the kind, it is her own 
vile temper ; I suppose she inherits it through 
you, for poor Bob had a sweet disposition. If 
you intend ruining her as you^re doing, the 
best thing will be for me to send her away.'* 

" You can't and shan't send her away. 
Damn it ! Do you think I mean to be dictated 
to in my own house ? If you don't change a 
little, and leave the child in peace, I will turn 
you out of it neck and crop ; and I will write 
to Mr Slaney, telling him you are not fit for 
the charge of a cat, much less a child. I 
daresay it's some of your confounded ill- 
temper that has put her about now." 

Jane reappeared at this juncture, so there 
was no time for Miss Kennedy to make any 
reply to the angry outburst of her brother's • 
and had there been, she would not have been 
capable of sajdng anything to the point. She 
was a coward when she could not be the 
master. She never therefore tried Joe be- 
yond a certain mark. 

" If you please, sir. Miss Marion says she 
won't come down because of Miss Kennedy ; 
that Miss Kennedy said — " 
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" There, Jane, that will do, we do not 
want to hear any of Miss Marion's imper- 
tinence." 

" She wasn't impertinent, ma'am, she said 
that you said — " 

"Hold your tongue, do you hear!'' 
Miss Kennedy was getting very angry. 
Her brother looked on half amused ; Jane 
quite; for she knew in this instance her 
mistress did not dare say much, or if she did, 
she herself would get the worst of it from her 
brother. 

" Go up again," he said, " and tell Miss 
Marion / want her, that I know she will come 
to me, and I promise no one shall vex her." 

" That's a pretty way to make the wicked, 
bad-tempered child better ! " said Miss Ken- 
nedy, but her brother made no reply. 

Once more did Jane go up to Marion's 
territories, and with no difficulty, when she 
received her uncle's message, did Jane per- 
suade her to go down. But Boo must go with 
her, in case of warfare ; she did not feel 
sufficiently strong with Jane only, though she 
liked her well enough. 
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So, presently she appeared in Bradley's 
arms, dressed in a white frock and blue 
ribbons. She was a lovely child, but her 
eyes flashed with anger as she looked at her 
aunt. She had worked herself up into a rage, 
for she was quiet enough till her uncle had 
sent for her ; his siding with her had given her 
<;ourage, and with courage had come anger. 

''' You pretty little fury ! " exclaimed Joe 
Kennedy, " what has put your monkey up ? 
Come here to me." 

He was always most injudicious with the 
cluld, fostering all her evil points, and trying 
to subdue none of them. Marion went to him, 
but said, 

" You won't leave me with her alone," and 
she nodded across the table at her aunt as 
she said " her." 

" No, no, I won't leave you." 

" You'll take me back to Boo when you 
have done with me? " 

" Yes, I promise." 

Bradley on this was allowed to go. The 
half-hour after dinner that Marion generally 
passed in the dining-room was the happiest 
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portion of the day to Joseph Kennedy. She 
usually was in a good humour, and then she 
was most engaging, most amusing, and most 
loveable ; consequently his experience of her 
was all in her favour. To him she was a 
bright, beautiful, fascinating child, and he 
grew ridiculously fond of her. 

"Now, Marion, tell me all about it," he 
said when Bradley left the room. " What did 
she do to affront you ? " And Joe Kennedy 
nodded in the same rude manner across at 
his sister as the child had done, just as if she 
had been but a block of wood. 

" She said I was a bad, wicked child, and 
she slapped me here,'* and the child put her 
little hand up to her ear. 

" You did, did you ? What the devil do 
you mean by touching the child ? If you dare 
to lay a finger on her again, I'm blessed if I 
don't make you regret it," and Joseph Ken- 
nedy looked in a way his sister had never 
seen him before. He was thoroughly roused. 

" She was impudent to me — " 

" I wasn't, I wasn't, I wasn't ! Don't be- 
lieve her, uncle." 
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" You were, you bad child, you were very 
impudent." 

" That's a story, and if you tell stories you 
will go to hell and bum for ever and ever, and 
I don't care if you do ! " 

Joe burst out into a laugh, he could not 
help it, though he really was sorry the child 
should see him ; however, he did say, 

" Be quiet, Marion, you must not talk so.'^ 

Marion was looking up at him in amaze- 
ment, she had her Kttle finger resting on the 
edge of her lip, and her mouth sUghtly open ; 
she looked very pretty, he thought. 

" Are you angry with me ? '' she said pre- 
sently, not knowing what to make of him. 

" He ought to be. He ought to send 
you to bed. You are a wicked, good-for- 
nothing child." 

" And you are an ugly old maid ! " 

" Joseph, if you permit that child to in- 
suit me in — '' 

"What is an dd maid?" said Marion, 
interrupting Miss Betsy's very natural burst 
of indignant remonstrance at her brother'^ 
weak, iU-judged manner of encouragmg her. 
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" Why, you say your aunt is one. Why 
do you call her an old maid, if you don't know 
what it means ? '' 

" Because Thomas told Boo the other day 
she would always be an old maid, so I knew 
it was something not nice, or Thomas wouldn't 
have said that, for Thomas doesn't like her a 
bit more than I do, or cook does, or Jane 
does, or Boo does. We none of us can bear 
her,'' and she said the last words in the 
calmest, quietest manner possible, as if it was 
the most natural state of things ; or that her 
aunt was a vicious parrot. There was some- 
thing very comic in it, and Joe could never 
resist a laugh if there was anything the least 
ludicrous presented to him. 

" I can't help it, Betsy, for the life of me 
I can't help it," said her brother, apologetic- 
aUy. 

But it was too much for Miss Kennedy's 
nerves to stand quietly; she began to cry, 
more from vexation and anger, however, than 
any milder feeling, and as she could not find 
words to express what she felt, she gave vent 
to them in tears. In a moment little Marion 
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was off her uncle's lap, and by her side. She 
put up her hand to draw away the handker- 
chief, and said, 

'' Don't cry, and I'll be good ; I will 
indeed ; I won't be naughty any more ; don't 
cry. 

" Get away, you wicked child, do ! You 
tell lies, and you do everything that's bad ; 
I'm sure you'll come to a bad end ! " And 
as she spoke. Miss Kennedy pushed the child 
from her with such violence that she fell back 
on the floor. 

" You're a brute, Elizabeth ! " said her 
brother, instantly jumping up and taking the 
little one in his arms : she was not hurt, and 
she did not attempt to cry, but her face turned 
crimson, and she screamed out, 

" I don't tell lies ! You nasty, horrid old 
thing ! You will bum for ever and ever, and 
I hope you will ; I shall be very glad if you 
do, for you steal my money to buy fine clothes 
with. You know you do — Boo says you doy 
and she says my papa did not leave the money 
to me for you to spend." Marion was like a 
fury. 

YOL. I. 17 
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Half of this speech — and fortunately the 
latter half, was lost to Miss Kennedy, for Joe 
wisely thought he had better take the child 
up-stairs and deliver her over to Bradley's 
safe-keeping before worse came. 

"I am afraid, sir, she has been a bit 
troublesome," said Bradley, who saw, from 
Marion's face, that the storm that was brew- 
ing when she left her, had burst. 

" Not troublesome, Bradley, but she and 
Miss Kennedy don't get on ; I wish they 
did/' 

" I think, sir, if you will pardon me for 
interfering, that if Miss Marion did not go 
down at all for a little time, it might be 
better, she would then forget — ^" 

" I shouldn't forget, Boo ! I'll never 
forget how wicked she is." 

" Well, well, Marion, you must try and 
speak more civilly to her, and, perhaps, she 
won't be so wicked then. Try and keep the 
peace, Bradley." 

" Yes, sh-." 

These scenes, though rarely enacted in Mr 
Kennedy's presence, were constant from the 
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time Marion had taken up ter abode in York 
Place. Hammond, who had ouce or twice 
beett a witness to them, said thqr were quite 
disgraceful. He sided with Miss Kennedy, 
but then he did not like the child, for she did 
not like him, and as she never disguised her 
antipathies any more than her predilections, 
she openly avowed that the man with the 
white wig was an object of great aversion to 
her. He had once or twice endeavoured to 
make friends, but utterly in vain; «he mis- 
trusted the white wig, as she persisted in call- 
ing it ; though her uncle had wisely suggested 
BB an argument in favour of its not being a 
wig, he would never wear such an ugly one if 
it was not natural. Children are often in- 
stinctive in their appreciation of human charac- 
ter ; they rarely shrink from truth and honesty, 
and as rarely cling to falsehood and deceit, 

Hammond was as necessary now to him, if 
not more so than he had been at the commence- 
ment of Kennedy's wealthy career. He was 
unconscious of it himself, but he could do 
nothing, and did do nothing, without first 
referring to him. He gave nothing a thought ; 
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it was trouble he wished himself saved, trouble 
and anxiety ; and one of his principal anxieties 
arose from his constant fear that he was being 
cheated ; he fancied every person he had 
anything to do with in the way of money, set 
to work to see how much they could defraud 
him of ; so on Hammond he threw the mighty 
responsibility. 

"You must see, Hammond, that I am 
not fleeced. You know all those scoundrels, 
the moment they discover who I am, the 
moment they know I have a large fortune, 
will put their heads together to try and dupe 
me, and make me pay double what they 
would charge any one else ; " such was his 
incessant cry. 

It was Hammond's object to get the whole 
management of the income into his own 
hands, therefore his reply was not so reassuring 
as it might truthfully have been. 

" Yes, Kennedy, you are right ; people 
will cheat where they can do so with impunity, 
but trust me to see you are honestly dealt by. 
It would be a sharp tradesman that I would 
not catch tripping if he attempted it.'' 
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The purchase of the estate that, according 
to Robert Kennedy's will, his brother was 
bound to make, cost Hammond some little 
thought. Very much might depend on mere 
trifles connected with it ; he was far-seeing, 
and knew that every wave in the tide of life 

washed something ashore ; it might be a pearl, 

# 

or it might be a pebble : he would choose, if 
he could, a coast that abounded in the 
former. Inquiries he had already made in 
various directions; he heard of numerous 
places for sale, and many more that were 
likely to be in the market, but as yet none 
had come up to his wishes, none suited him 
exactly. In the first place, they were mostly 
young estates, and he wanted one whose 
history would bear a search through some 
centuries before arriving at its first years. 
However, there was no immediate hurry, he 
had ample time before him ; it could not 
be bought till the money was tangible to pay 
for it, and this Hammond continually re- 
minded Kennedy of when he was urging haste 
in the matter. Joe Kennedy pictured to 
himself mooning about in wooded glens 
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and by the side of rippling streams during 
the hot days of the approaching summer, 
which wooded glens and rippling streams 
were to be his own property, and so 
add to their charms. There's nothing' 
half so ideasant as feeling the ground on 
which you stand, the tree that shelters yon, 
either from storms or sunshine, is your own. 
To some people, the very fact of ownership 
renders the possession worthless ; but they 
must be of a selfish, envious nature, always 
wishing for what they have not got, and so 
discontented with what they have ; however, 
the opposite feeling may be carried too far, 
also, and egotism is the result. To hear a 
man incessantly dinning into one's ear that 
his dinners are the best eaten anywhere — ^he 
doesn't care where, they cannot beat his; that 
his carriages and horses are not to be sur- 
passed by any in Paris or London ; that his 
household is better regulated than any other 
he ever enters ; that his wife is perfection, 
and his daughters fit to be united to the 
highest in the land, — ^is naost intensely l)oring, 
and the least agreeable of the two kinds of 
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disposition to meet. One much prefers one's 
own property praised. 

But all the researches Hammond had 
been making for a nice place to suit Joseph 
Kennedy, had been duly set down as so much 
labour to be paid for in the heavy bill that 
Stephen Lowe was running up. He was 
worthy of being employed by Mr Hammond ; 
he did his work well — ^in that respect*, at any 
rate. Part of the stipulated five hundred 
pounds had already been handed over, the 
remainder was to be paid shortly within the 
given J twelve months. To give the devil his 
due, there is no doubt that Lowe worked for 
his money ; Hammond did not spare him in 
that respect ; he was not likely to spare any 
one. 

So stood matters when, on the 10th of 
May, Miss Kennedy received a letter at 
breakfast time, with the Ashfield post-mark 
on it. Miss Kennedy opened it quite coolly ; 
she had already received letters from Mrs 
Crawford, always, of course, about Marion, 
and this, doubtless, she thought was nothing 
more ; but it contained the invitation to Lee 
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Ashton for the 23rd of the month, for herself, 
her brother, and it is not necessary, as we are 
behind the scenes, to add, to Marion also. 

Miss Kennedy's face brightened up in a 
manner that was alarming ; pleasure on her 
ever-frowning countenance rendered the ex- 
pression produced grotesque, it did not look 
natural, and therefore it could not look 



Joseph Kennedy was also pleased, as it 
held out to him the long-wished-for chance of 
getting into society, which it could hardly be 
said, up to this point, he had been successful 
in doing. Hammond had introduced him to 
one or two people, and they had asked him, 
with Hammond, to "look irf" on a given 
evening ; and he had [gone, but the rooms 
were crowded with people who knew each 
other, and he knew no one, so that it had 
neither pleasure nor profit attending it. It 
was not, therefore, the ball that held out any 
attractions to him, but the fact of coming into 
daily contact with people in the Crawfords' 
position, and, moreover, not as a friend of 
Hammond's, but on his own account. 
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" A ball, Joe, on the 4th of June ! Oh, 
Joe, do pray let me have a little money to get 
some things with. You see it will be horrid 
to be amongst that sort of people and not pro- 
perty dressed." 

" What the devil can a ball be to you, I 
wonder?" was her brother's reply; "but if I 
do will you behave kindly to the child? Here 
I am obliged to go up to the nursery to see 
her, because your cursed temper prevents her 
coming down." 

It was not a moment for Miss Kennedy to 
retort, or perhaps she might have done so, but 
she wanted the money. The child's second 
quarter would not be due till after the Lee 
Ashton ball. It was not paid in advance. 
It was therefore in a mild tone she said, 

" I will, Joe ; I will go up to her pre- 
sently and tell her about this, and I will have 
her down for you at dessert." 

So Joe gave his sister fifty pounds. This 
seemed very liberal, but it was the first, ex- 
cept one ten-pound note, that she had seen 
of his money. She was very grateful, and 
thanked him accordingly. It was in this good 
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hmnonr that she invaded Marion's premises 
on the second floor. It was with some as- 
tonishment Bradley saw her come in^ but with 
much greater that she beheld her smiBiig 
countenance. Marion was not disposed to be 
civil at first. She was sitting on the ground 
hdding a cat down with her left hand, and 
with her right hand pilmg pieces of wood— in 
nursery language known as bricks — of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes on the animal's back, the 
whole being intended to represent an elephant 
with a houdah. She took no more notice of 
her aunt than she would have done of Jane 
had she gone in ; not so much, for she had 
not seen Miss Kennedy for more than a week^ 
not since the row they had had in the dining- 
room ; and had Jane been invisible so long, 
the chances are she would have been greeted 
in some way or another. However, Miss 
Kennedy told her the cause of her appearance, 
and at the same time held out a flag of truce 
in the shape of her hand, and said, 

" Come, Marion, let us be friends, for we 
must go out together this afternoon to get 
some things for both of us, and it won't do to 
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quarrel all the time ; so will you be a good 
child?" 

** I wasn't naughty/' replied Marion, at 
the same time letting the cat go free, which 
instantly with one great bound sHpped through 
the door Miss Kennedy had left ajar, — ^and was 
not to be found for days afterwards, at least by 
the child, — and then, with a spring something 
like pussy's, jumped iaato Bradley's arms, who^ 
seeing her coming, prepared to receive her. 

"Wen, I'n be good, I'U be everything," 
she then exclaimed. "Cfti, Boo, at last, at 
hist we shall see dear Mrs Crawford, and the 
General, and Percy, and the others, you know. 
Boo, that we have not seen ; but I don't care 
about them, do you ? " 

" She win be wild. Ma'am, now tiU she 
goes," said Bradley, paving the way for Miss 
Kennedy not to expect too much in the way 
of good behaviour. 

^ I don't mind wildness, Bradley, if she is 
not rude to me." 

" Wen, I'm not going to be rude. I'm 
not rude now, I'm sure. And will Bradley 
go out to buy the things with us ?" 
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This suggestion was a lackyone of Marion's. 
Miss Kennedy was always in a difficulty when 
she went out shopping. She knew by instinct 
that her taste was worse than none at all, and 
now when it came to a dress to be worn at a 
ball that she would have to choose, it became 
a serious matter. Her notions at the moment 
were a white muslin, with some red ribbons, 
or red flowers, or something red about it ; but 
at the same time she had a conviction that that 
was not the thing. Jemima Hardy occurred 
to her as being capable of helping her, and 
she thought of driving down to Brompton, and 
taking her with her, but she did not feel quite 
certain she even was equal to the matter. 
Mrs Hardy would be, but she dared not ask 
the mother for fear of affronting the daughter. 
Now, Bradley really might do, though only a 
servant. She had long since gathered from 
her that she had been maid to Marion's 
mother, and that she was a lady not only of 
great beauty but great taste ; and though 
Bradley rarely spoke except about or to 
Marion, and never chatted, was never known 
to be guilty of such a thing. Miss Kennedy 
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felt sure she knew enough to know how ladies 
should dress to put her in the right road on 
the present occasion, and save her from mak- 
ing a guy of herself at the Crawfords'. 

So Bradley went with them, and Miss 
Kennedy endeavoured on this occasion, as she 
invariably did on every other that presented 
itself, to learn all she could about Marion's 
mother. Bradley was with her at the time of 
the child's birth, and Bradley spoke of her as 
one that was no more. Consequently, Miss 
Elizabeth came to the conclusion that the 
lady died at that time. She once, and once 
only, touched upon her complexion. Was 
she black? Well, was she dark? But a 
withering look and a stern decided "No," 
was all the answer vouchsafed by Mrs 
Boo. 

It was a subject Miss Betsy often spoke 
on with Hammond, he seemed the only per- 
son besides herself interested in the question* 
and he took occasion to say to her one day, 
previous to the visit to Lee Ashton, that pro- 
bably her curiosity concerning Marion's mo- 
ther would be gratified very soon, as no doubt 
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the Crawfords <x)uld furnish her with all par- 
ticulars connected with her. 

"To be sure/' replied Miss Kennedy, 
*'they must have known her, as they were 
such friends of my poor brother for so long. 
I should like to find out some of her relations.'' 

" Best not have anything to do with rela- 
tions/^ said Hamnaond, " they are the greatest 
bore in life. You would soon cease, Miss 
Kennedy, to have any further peace of mind 
if your little niece proved to have more aunts 
besides yourself. However, I doubt mysdf 
there being any relations to the fore, or you 
would have heard of them long since ; but as 
some must exist or have once existed, it would 
be satisfactory to learn who and what they are 
or were." 

Miss Elizabeth thought the same, atKl 
determined to learn all she could when she 
had the chance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 

The excitement and turmoil occasioned in 
York Place by the anticipated festivities at 
Lee Ashton were only exceeded by that 
experienced at the Crawfords, or rather, I 
should say, at the Old Manor House, or the 
Manor, as it was called for the sake of brevity. 

It was a tumble-down old place, forming 
three sides of a qujwirangle, and only one 
story high ; above that there were lofts, and 
ghosts' quarters, perhaps, but that I don't 
know. The entrance gateway was in the 
centBe of one of the wings, the one facing the 
south. The hall was supposed to be the 
most ancient portion of the building, dating 
back as far as the early part of Henry VI/s 
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reign. In the large drawing-room, a great, 
long, low room, with huge beams running 
across the ceiling, is a chimney, bearing the 
date 1598,a beautiful specimen of Elizabethan 
detail, and was held in great reverence by old 
Mr Blake, and all its marvels pointed out to 
every guest he could obtain a hearing from. 
Then the dining-room, a noble room in the 
time of James L, built by Sir Richard Blake, 
who was High Sheriff for the county in 1601. 
The left wing of the house containing the 
guest chamber had been pulled down, and 
this room built ; it was ornamented like the 
drawing-room, with a richly carved chimney- 
piece, and facing the fire-place there stood out 
an angular projection ornamented with niches, 
which in days of yore served as seats, but were 
now turned into stands for flowers. They 
were of stone, consequently not so attractive 
for seats as our modern chairs are. In the 
rear of this room was another very similar to 
it, but less cheerful-looking, owing to the 
want of light occasioned by the smallness of 
the windows and the heavy masses of foliage 
that rose up before them ; there being a short 
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avenue of trees running along from under that 
room up towards the stables. The Old Manor 
deserves this somewhat minute and lengthy- 
description, as from its great antiquity and 
curious architecture, it is a place considered 
worthy of a visit from every sight-seer in the 
neighbourhood. 

John Blake, Esquire, the owner of the 
Manor, was a peculiarly small, spare little man, 
who looked as if he had left everything but his 
bones in India, where he had been for many 
years in the civil service, and there accumu- 
lated, as at that time civilians were enabled to 
do, a very tolerable fortune. His father died 
in the year 1820, and then he came home with 
his wife and children, and took possession of 
the Old Manor House. After he had settled 
his family comfortably, he returned again ta 
India, and like a fool plodded on to make 
more money and lose his health. He left 
India for good and all in 1829, having retired 
on a pension of a thousand a year, and a 
private fortune of four thousand, which, to- 
gether with his tumble-down property, form- 
ed a very good income, but then to help him 
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spend it he had three sons and a daughter,, 
and a very expensive as well as extensive wife. 
She was a great big woman, not so tall as 
outrageously stout, and consequently very 
unwieldy; she was affected with some internal 
malady which partially accounted for it, as 
well perhaps as for some trifling defects in her 
temper. When young she had been very 
handsome, but no one could have guessed it 
by looking at her now, she had so completely 
got over every symptom of good looks ; but 
they told in her children, especially her sons. 
Not one of them took after the poor insignifi- 
cant little father. 

William, the eldest, who was thirty, was a 
fresh, fair, good-looking man of middle height, 
rather square built, but not too much so, and, 
4iad it not been for an accident he met with a 
few years since by his gun bursting and caus- 
ing the total loss of an eye, would have been 
decidedly handsome. In disposition he took 
after his mother, he was selfish, and not a good 
temper. Owen, the second son, was three 
years his junior, tall, slight, fair, and delicater 
looking ; he seemed in disposition to be the 
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very opposite of William. Hoping he might 
follow in his father's footsteps and make a 
fortune, he was sent out to India as a civilian, 
but his health failed him, and this was now 
the second time he had been home on sick 
leave ; his time had nearly expired, and if he 
got it extended after the autumn, he would 
have to remain without pay. 

Archibald Blake, the youngest of the three 
sons, was five-and-twenty. Heaven knows 
where he got his face or his figure from, for he 
was totally unhke father or mother, brothers 
or sisters ; some one said he was Hke the 
portrait of the sheriff. Sir Richard Blake, who 
buUt the dining-room in the sixteenth century; 
however that may be, he was a glorious-looking 
fellow. How shall J describe him to you, to 
give you a fair';iiea of what he really was? 
Tall, with fine strong limbs that seemed capa- 
ble of any amount of labour, broad shoulders, 
and yet ii6t giving one the idea of too large a 
man, a head that was perfectly shaped, raven 
black hair, a- clear colourless skin, and dark- 
blue eyes. Such were the chief points which 
struck one on first seeing Archie Blake ; it 
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was not till you had talked with him, and seen 
the expression of his face, that his real attrac- 
tions became visible. At first sight one would 
exclaim *' What a handsome man ! " but once 
become better acquainted, and then it would 
be " What a true, upright, honest man ! '' 

Such were the three young men Miss 
Isabella Crawford termed the " Blake boys/' 
It is true they were very intimate, and their 
father, old little Blake, called them the "boys/* 
and General Crawford called them " old 
Blake's boys;" but I think, with Mrs Crawford, 
they were not boys any longer, in any one 
sense. To Maud's credit it must be told she 
was never heard to call them the " Blake 
boys," it was only Isabella indulged in that 
famiUar way of speaking, and there was no 
use in attempting to make her like any one 
else. 

In the afternoon of the same day that 
consent had been obtained for the ball to 
take place poor Mrs Mackenzie was trotted 
.off to " The Manor ;" the girls insisted on 
.'going, and so she could not help herself. She 
would not allow them to go alone, conse- 
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quently after luncheon there was nothing for 
it but consenting with a good grace to accom- 
pany them. It was a long three miles from 
Lee Ashton, but it was a pleasant walk across 
the fields. There were no crinoUnes then to 
render a six-barred gate an objectionable 
object to meet with. Isabella used with a 
spring to perch herself on the top bar and 
then swing herself over with the most perfect 
ease imaginable. Maud was less expert ; if she 
had a parasol in her hand she had to resign it 
to her sister's charge whilst she got over, for 
she always required the full use of both her 
hands. But poor Mrs Mackenzie was really 
an object of pity on such occasions ; she stood 
for a moment to gaze on the difficulties before 
her, and then with Maud's assistance, she 
clambered up bar after bar till the top was 
reached, and there with shouts of laughter 
from Isabella, she stood for a moment waver- 
ing, Maud holding both hands — to gather 
courage, most probably — ^before she took the 
leap that brought her down on the other side. 
It jarred her a little, and, in short, she disliked 
the process excessively. Sometimes it happened 
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that from the top she went back again, and 
had to reascend once more. Altogether gates 
and stiles were her abominations, especially 
gates. 

The last half-mile before reaching " The 
Manor " was along the high road, dusty and 
mipleasant in warm weather, but it was soon 
got over, and then they reached the entrance 
gate, which is entitled to a few words in its 
praise, but which I will not stop to give now, 
merely remarking it was in keeping with the 
rest of the building, not alone in architecture, 
but also in its dilapidated appearance. 

" I wonder old Blake doesn't do some* 
thing to keep the bricks together, if nothing 
more," said Isabella as they passed under it. 

" Isabella, pray do not talk of Mr Blake 
in that manner, it really is not nice to hear 
you ; besides, you will be speaking in just the 
same way before his family some day ; you 
have got into such a habit of it, that I ana 
certain you are not aware yourself when you 
do it." 

"But he is old Blake, he isn't young 
Blake. Now, is he, Mac ? There, don't look 
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cross, or I'll tell him myself how I speak of 
him, and how you scold me for it." 

" I really believe you wouldn't care a bit, 
Bella, if you knew you were doomed to go at 
once and tell him," said her sister, smiling. 

" Of course I shouldn't, Maud, why should 
I ? " 

Neither Mrs Mackenzie nor Maud seemed 
to know why, as they did not answer, and 
in a minute or two more they reached the 
house. I do not think Isabella would have 
cared for anything or any one at that moment. 
She would have been found wanting in marks 
of respect if she had come across Methuselah 
just then, age evidently produced no proper 
effect on her. 

They were shown into a room at the 
farthest end of the house ; it seemed quite a 
walk to reach it ; it was Miss Blake's favourite 
room. Charlotte Blake, the only daughter of 
the house, was a fine showy girl of two and 
twenty. There is not much to say about her, 
she had more of her brother William in her 
<5omposition than of either the other two ; she 
had a very good opinion of herself,— a great 
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point, I believe, in this world, for the chancer 
are you will induce others to entertain the 
same. It is astonishing how ready the eye 
seems to be to agree with the ear ; and if you 
work well on the ear you in time affect the 
imagination. A great deal depends on the 
fancy, and one is apt to fancy what one hears, 
to be true. 

Charlotte Blake was not in the room, only 
the old lady, as Bella called her, otherwise 
Mrs Blake. It was a peculiarity of Mrs 
Blake's always to smile, whether she was 
pleased or whether she was angry ; even when 
she said the most spiteful things, and she was 
very clever at that, she invariably wound up 
with a smile — ^a vicious smile, it is true, but 
there it was sure to be all the same. She had 
arrived at that period when parents with grown- 
up sons and daughters take it into their heads 
they are not treated with proper respect, that 
sufficient deference was not paid either to her 
opinions or her wishes, and that altogether 
she was an ill-used woman. The plaints 
and murmm's were incessant unless by any 
chance some one happened to agree with her^ 
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and then she would turn round and with tear- 
ful smiles declare her children were beyond 
human comprehension, so excellent and good 
were they. It was the same story with her 
husband, he was good for nothing and careless 
of her comforts, and so forth, till one came to 
the conclusion it was a wonder they any of 
them put up with her as they did. There was 
no pleasing her ; try as they would, she was 
never satisfied ; in short, she was a dreadful 
old woman. 

" How do you do, my dears ? " she said to 
the Miss Crawfords, holding out her short fat 
hand, short from its great breadth ; she of 
course was smiling ; " how do you do, Mrs 
Mackenzie ? Pray sit down. Did you walk 

Yes, they walked over, Mrs Blake was 
informed, and also that it was very warm, and 
then a silence would have ensued but for 
Isabella. 

" Are the boys in, Mrs Blake ? I mean 
your sons." Isabella caught a horrified 
glance that was hurled at her by Mac. 

" A Uttle too old to be called boys, njy 
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dear," said' Mrs Blake, and then followed a 
little cackle, " at least, for young ladies to call 
them so." 

Mrs Blake, amongst many other of her 
objectionable peculiarities, was fond of reprov- 
ing people, any one, no matter who, man or 
woman, young or old ; and this was a thing 
Isabella could not endure. She stood correc- 
tion well enough from those she thought had 
a right to find fault with her, but Mrs Blake 
was not one of them. 

'' Yes, you're right, Mrs Blake. I forgot 
their age. You see they and Charlotte are so 
very much older than Maud and me, that I 
ought to recollect that fact, and speak of them 
more respectfully. Why, they might any of 
them be my father, and she my mother, 
couldn't she ? " 

Now, Isabella knew Charlotte's being still 
unmarried, though only two-and-twenty, was 
one of Mrs Blake's tender points, so she paid 
her oflF, as she afterwards remarked on her way 
home, when Mrs Mackenzie was what Percy 
<;alled " pitching into her " for her rudeness. 

"Oh, Isabella, you're a sadly spoilt child V 
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Mrs Blake looked furious as she spoke, though 
she smiled all the same. " Take care, take 
care, or you will suffer for it some day/' and 
she shook her uplifted forefinger in a 
would-be playful manner at her, though I 
think it shook with rage. " Mrs Mackenzie, 
you have brought Isabella up very shockingly, 
very. I am afraid she vnll be a sorrow to her 
parents instead of a comfort." 

Fortunately, for the sake of decency — for 
it is quite certain Isabella would have broken 
out in the most indecorous manner had she 
had the opportunity — Charlotte Blake ap- 
peared, and with her Sir Phihp Langley, — a 
tall, high-bred, gentlemanly-looking man, 
neither young nor old, neither handsome nor 
plain. Charlotte looked radiant the first mo- 
ment she came in, but the instant she saw 
who was with her mother, a dark expression 
crossed her face, which totally destroyed her 
good looks whilst it lasted. It was not long, 
whoever, biefore she wisely cleared it off, and 
greeted the governess and two girls cordially 
enough. 

They all were acquainted with Sir Philip 
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Langley. He had dined once or twice at 
Lee Ashton, and though the girls had not 
seen him on these occasions, for Maud was too 
young to dine at table and too old to appear 
after dinner, and Isabella did not choose to be 
treated like a child ; the dinners had necessi- 
tated morning calls, and once he had gone 
over to luncheon, besides having met frequent- 
ly out riding. 

The conversation was general. Sir Philip 
inquired after General and Mrs Crawford, and 
then told Mrs Blake how he had been admir- 
ing Miss Blake's flowers, and then he asked 
Mrs Mackenzie if she had read some new 
book or other that had just come out. And 
Charlotte talked to her mother, and then 
whispered something ; then she turned to Mrs 
Mackenzie and spoke to her. In short, there 
was plenty of conversation, but it seemed 
rather forced ; till at last Isabella, who could 
not stand this sort of thing any longer, and 
whose wrath was still at boiling pitch against 
Mrs Blake, turned to her daughter and 
said, 

" Charlotte, we have come over to tell you 
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and the— and your brothers, that papa has 
consented to the ball being given." 

" Really/' said Miss Blake, in 'a tone as if 
it was a matter altogether devoid of interest 
for her, though in her heart she was delighted, 
and if Sir Philip Langley had not been pre- 
sent she would have said so. 

A pity, as a rule, young ladies imagine that 
what is genuine and natural is not attractive. 
I think had Charlotte Blake said all she 
thought and felt on the subject, instead of 
pretending indiflEerence,she would have appear- 
ed in a much more amiable light to those she 
was desirous of pleasing. 

" Really ! why you say ' really ' as if you 
didn't care a bit about it, and I am sure 
you seemed just as anxious the other day 
as Archie was, and I think Archie was more 
so than William or Owen. But where are 
they all? for we came on purpose to tell 
them." 

" I will go and fetch them. Miss Isabella," 
said Sir Philip, " at least Archibald and Owen, 
9;nd I daresay Wilham will turn up presently, 
but I know where the two are." 
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" Oh thank you, Sir Phihp ! " said Isa- 
bella, " now when they come we can begin 
business." 

"Why, what do you mean, Isabella?" 
said Miss Blake, who was by no means pleased 
at Sir Philip Langley offering to fetch her 
brothers in order to oblige Isabella. She 
disliked any one receiving the least attention 
or civiUty whilst she herself was present. "You 
are so wild one never knows what you really 
mean, or how much to believe of what you 
say." 

" Bella is very delighted at the thoughts 
of the ball. Miss Blake," said Mrs Mackenzie, 
who could not allow Miss Blake or Miss any- 
body else to speak so to her pupil, " but you 
can believe every word she says." 

" And her being delighted is very natural," 
said Maud. 

" If you and I were wild, Maud, it might 
be natural," said Charlotte, " but not a child 
like Isabella ; what amusement can there be 
in a ball for her ? " 

" As much as for Maud," replied Isabella^ 
" for she is only two years older than I am. 
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Now, I am ready to admit for you it is differ- 
ent, but then you are eight or ten years older 
than even this respectable — " 

Sir Philip Langley returned. 

" They are coming directly. Miss Isabella. 
What is the respectable subject I interrupted 
you on ? " 

" My sister," she replied, looking up and 
blushing. 

" Your sister ! " exclaimed Sir Philip, in 
undisguised astonishment, turning round to 
Maud. " What a strange term to apply to 
her." 

" Oh, no, it's not." Isabella had recovered 
herself now, her momentary sh)mess had passed 
off. " If you knew Maud well you would say 
she was a most respectable person." 

" I am sure I should," replied Sir Philip, 
not quite understanding what he ought to 
say. He did not know Isabella well, that was 
very evident, or he would not have heeded the 
child's nonsense. 

All this time Maud was silent and de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. There was something 
in Sir Philip Langley's manner that was apt 
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to make a young girl shy. He was rather 
stately, rather haughty, and somewhat cold 
and reserved. His age too, for he must have 
been forty at least, was not calculated to lessen 
the feeling ; but he was such an aristocratic, 
distinguished-looking man withal, that few 
women, young or old, but what admired and 
liked him. 

Maud wished Isabella anywhere at the 
moment. She looked across to Mrs Mackenzie, 
but Mac had not heard Isabella, for she was 
talking to Mrs Blake at the time, so Bella 
had her way unchecked. It was with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that she heard the ap- 
preaching footsteps of the young Blakes ; nor, 
in truth, was Sir Philip sorry either, though he 
could not exactly know why. He seemed to 
think there was some joke that every one 
understood and was amused at but himself; 
and this we all know by experience is not 
pleasant. 

" Oh, Archie, I'm so glad you're come ! " 
exclaimed Isabella, jumping up and taking 
Archibald Blake's extended hand. '* Look 
here, papa and mamma say we may have the 
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ball — the house-wanning, Archie, — and we 
may fix the day ourselves, and arrange it all ; 
for she, mamma I mean, says she won't be 
worried about it, but when it's all settled we 
are to tell her." 

" Isabella, how you do rattle on, child ! I 
wonder if you talk that way at home; I'm sure, 
if you do, you must drive your poor mother 
crazy," said Mrs Blake, cackling the while. 

" You don't consider my poor father, Mrs 
Blake. You ought, for he's old, and it's only 
old people that mind noise." Sir PhiKp 
thought her a lovely girl, but rather flippant ; 
but then he had not heard Isabella's provoca- 
tion. 

" Well, Bella, you have proved a famous 
ambassadress, and we ought all to offer you 
our thanks ; for my part, I think the least you>i 
deserve is a medal to be struck in your 
honour. But now you and I have plenty of 
hard work before us, for I suppose we must 
work whilst the respectable Maud directs^ 
and all the others amuse themselves at our 
expense afterwards," said Archibald Blake, 
making rather a longer speech than he thought 
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would otherwise have been necessary, had he 
not desired to break the discourse between his 
mother and Isabella, which was edifying to 
no one. 

** Oh, I will help you in your hard work 
willingly," said Maud, smiling. 

" Will you really, Maud ? " And Archie 
looked handsonier than ever as he turned his 
eyes on Maud, at all events Maud thought so. 

" Maud the respectable, or the respectable 
Maud," said Sir Philip Langley to himself, " is 
it a nick-name'? or what can they mean ? " 

" And pray why am I not to help ? " said 
Owen. 

" Oh, you may help if you like," replied 
Isabella ; '' you can help Maud, but I want 
Archie to myself; you are too lazy to do all I 
shall require." 

"I think it highly improper," said Mrs 
Blake, and she meant it too, though she gave 
her usual little laugh as she spoke. " Isabella 
is getting too old, Mrs Mackenzie, to hj& ap- 
propriating young men to herself in that way/' 

" Be quiet, mother. How can you talk 
such nonsense? Isabella and I understand 
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«ach other perfectly, and intend to work toge- 
ther in making this ball the grandest that has 
been given in the county for the last century/' 

Mrs Mackenzie wished with Archie that 
Mrs Blake not only would be, but had been 
quiet. The idea of putting ridiculous notions 
into her innocent darling's mindj 

As it happened Isabella paid no attention 
to Mrs Blake's words, they fell on very rocky 
ground when they fell on her ear. Not so with 
Maud, she not only heard them, but there was 
something in them she did not like, — she felt 
vexed without knowing'why ; they produced an 
unpleasant sensation she could not account for 
— she understood it better later. 

After a little more peaceable talking, and a 
great deal more squabbling, — for Mrs Blake 
<;ould not resist saying nasty things, and Isa- 
bella would not be prevented replying to them, 
— ^Mrs Mackenzie ventured to say it was get- 
ting time for them' to return home. 

"You did not walk, did you?" asked 
Owen, who could never understand people 
walking if they could drive, or taking any 
other kind of exercise if possible to avoid it. 
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" Of course we did/' said Isabella. 

" Are you not very tired, Maud ? Let me 
drive you back in the pony-carriage/' said 
Archie, looking a little anxiously at her, " I 
know you are not so good a walker as Isabella ; 
there is ample room for you all if we don't 
take the servant." 

" Oh, no, thank you," replied Maud, the 
colour rising to her cheeks, " I am quite rested, 
we have been here so long, I am ready to 
walk home again." 

" It is not so very far," said Charlotte Blake, 

"It's good for young people to have plenty 
of exercise," said the old lady. 

Mrs Mackenzie saw well enough the pro- 
position Archibald made was not a welcome 
one to the ladies of the family, so she hastened 
to get away before it was made again, for she 
felt certain, if it were, that Isabella, out of 
sheer perverscness, would insist on accepting 
the offer. There were a good many last words 
before they were fairly off, and a final arrange- 
ment made for the two young men to go over 
to Lee Ashton the following day ; however, at 
last they went. 
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" What an exceedingly beautiful girl Miss 
Crawford is," was Sir Philip Langley's remark 
to the Blakes collectively. 

Archie looked at Sir Philip, and wondered 
directly whether he was in love with her, and 
the next moment came to the conclusion that 
he was — of course he was, how could he be 
otherwise ? thought Archie. 

" She is handsome, but I should fear her 
temper," said Miss Blake. 

" Charlotte," said Archie, his eyes flashing 
angrily, " if your temper resembled hers, the 
house would be none the less pleasant ; " and 
he walked out of the room, not waiting to 
listen to his mother, who began — 

" Archie, Archie, I am ashamed of you — 
you know your sister is never out of humour." 

Owen smiled ; he wondered, if his sister 
was never out of humour, what people were 
like when they were so. 

" I think the young one very jolly," he 
said, thinking Isabella a pleasanter topic of 
conversation than his sister's temper; "she 
never cares for anything or any one, she blurts 
out all she thinks and feels with such naivete 
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that it's quite refreshing after the deceit and 
frauds practised on us poor fellows by girls in 
general/' 

" You may think it pretty, Owen," said 
his mother, " but I think I never saw so badly 
conducted a young person in all my life. 
What do you think, Sir Philip, do you not 
agree with me ? " 

" She appears to have very high spirits,, 
and is very merry," said Sir Philip, " I hardly 
think it is anything worse than that. She 
certainly, as Owen says, is very natural, very 
unaffected." 

" And, Langley, do you mean to say y(yii 
can't appreciate that ? By Jove ! Had you 
seen as much of girls as I have, you would 
know how to value the Crawfords." 

" You are all mad about those Crawfords,' ' 
said Miss Blake, very crossly. 

To gain the end she wished to attain, she 
had better have put a little more restraint 
on her temper, amiable though her mother 
thought it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



BEFORE THE BALL. 



The 23rd of May arrived, and with it the 
Kennedys at Lee Ashton. It seemed to 
promise a happy visit to all, and to none more 
so than Marion, for her little heart had yearn- 
ed for the loving gentle words that Mrs Craw^ 
ford used to whisper in her baby ear, and that, 
excepting her poor father, she had never heard 
from any one else. Miss Kennedy was likely 
to enjoy herself, for a visit in a country house 
with a ball looming in the near future was, 
even to a lady of her years, a great attraction. 

Joseph Kennedy had deeper matters to 
interest him, he hoped to scrape up a few 
acquaintances. It seemed a perfect mania 
the man had to collect a certain number of 
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people's names on a piece of paper, and call it 
his visiting list. Yet what he had seen of 
society, he did not like ; he had expected so 
much and found so little, that he was disap- 
pointed. He found that dukes and duchesses, 
lords and ladies, were, after all, but men and 
women, — many of them not a bit better than 
himself, and many, had he dared to say so, not 
half so good ; but he was silent on the sub- 
ject, for he feared some sarcastic retort from 
Hammond had he ventured to make the re- 
mark. Still, whether better or worse, or the 
same as himself, the contact, sHght and rare 
as it had been, with the world had already 
brushed off a good deal of the city man from 
Joseph Kennedy, that, together with the feel- 
ing created by the possession of wealth, had 
worked wonders in him, not only in his 
tastes and habits, but in his appreciation of 
himself and of society. He began to see a 
vast amount of humbug in the whole matter, 
which those excluded from the circle that only 
the golden key of wealth gains admittance to 
are perfectly ignorant of, but once in, it is 
easy enough to see through; and Joseph 
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Kennedy had gone far enough for that, far 
enough to destroy the illusion that to become 
one of them would be supreme happiness. 
Yet, with all this, he pined to make his posi- 
tion such as it would have been had he been 
bom to the fortune he only now had become 
possessed of, — pined for it, simply because it 
seemed difficult of attaining, but he now 
thought that the Crawfords might form a con- 
necting link between him and the world of 
fashion. 

He had yet to find out that London and 
country society are two distinct things. The 
Countess of May Pair will be most affable and 
charming in the country when Mrs Jones or 
Mrs Brown caU;^ she not only; will return their 
visits, but accept their invitations and give 
a return in kind ; but in town. My Lady only 
vouchsafes a very distant haughty bow if she 
chances to meet them,. and wonders how in 
the world So-and-so could [ask them to their 
house ! It is true men fare a little better, at 
least single men, for they at times are useful 
and can be turned to account. They do 
so well to amuse old ladies or ugly uninter- 
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esting girls, they fill up gaps at the dinner 
table, they generally dance, and they talk a 
vast amount of nonsense, which is useful in 
its way. 

The Kennedys had been at Lee Ashton 
three days, but the house was in such a tur- 
moil and confusion, such constant running in 
and running out, that everybody, except the 
young people themselves, were already heartily 
anxious for the event to come off and — be over. 

The Blakes, the three young men, were 
daily visitors, but so much was said and done 
and found to do, totally unconnected with any- 
thing appertaining to the ball, that it always 
seemed necessary to arrange that they must 
come the following day, or it was quite cer- 
tain nothing would be ready. 

Mrs Mackenzie could not look after them 
all, so in the end she gave it up altogether as 
a loss of time and wa^te of patience. It was 
enough to drive her mad, and she wondered 
how it was her senses were preserved to her. 
Carpets were taken up, and then put down 
again ; furniture moved, and then replaced ; 
the dust that was made was awful, the noise 
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enough to deafen any one ; and if by chance 
an inquiry was made as to the cause of ap- 
parently such useless disarrangement and dis- 
order, none of the ought-to-be responsible 
parties knew. Isabella invariably gave some 
answer but no reason ; it was a mercy, Mrs 
Mackenzie always maintained, that the house 
was left in its own position, for she was per- 
fectly convinced if by any machinery it could 
have been shoved out of it, it certainly would. 

Miss Kennedy gladly escaped from the 
chaos that surrounded her, and inwardly mar- 
velled how it was so many balls took place in 
London as she knew did, if all that she saw 
now was an unavoidable preliminar}% Heaven 
defend her from balls if it were so ! Her brother 
rather enjoyed it, especially if he were per- 
mitted to do anything, and with truth it may 
be stated he was the only one amongst the 
seniors that did. Miss Crawford occasionally 
gave him a httle occupation, but it invariably 
proved to be something that removed him to- 
a distance, and I am disposed to think it was 
solely for that purpose she employed him. 

Marion had become a great ally of Isa- 
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bella's, notwithstanding the protestations made 
previous to her arrival that she would hate 
the little wretch ; she had had a jealous feel- 
ing about her from the way she always heard 
her mother speak of her, but when she saw 
the poor little thing all Isabella's ill-will vanish- 
ed, she was disarmed at once. 

" Come here, you poor little shy mouse, 
you look frightened out of your senses/' she 
said as Marion stood looking rather dismayed 
in the confusion of their arrival, and Mrs 
Crawford happened not to be on the spot at 
the moment. 

'' But I am not frightened,*' said Marion, 
" only you are so big,^and I thought you would 
be like Percy." 

'' And you don't like me because I am big 
and not like Percy." 

'' Yes, I will if you wish it, because you 
arc pretty. Will you like me too ? " 

'* Yes, you dear little snowball ! " And 
Isabella gathered Marion up in her arms, 
hugging her as she did her mother when she 
got the opportunity, and carrying her off to 
the school-room. 
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" Oh, you , will crumple my dress if you 
squeeze it so," said Marion, otherwise perfectly 
resigned to the embrace. 

" And your nurse will make a fuss about 
it, I suppose, because she will have to iron it 
out for you ? " 

" Oh no, not Boo ; Boo never says any- 
thing, but my aunt will — a horrible fuss." 

" Will she, though ? But she won't have 
to iron it, so why should she make a fuss ? " 

" Oh, she always makes a row about every- 
thing." 

"Why, that's what Mac calls one of 
Percy's words." 

"Who's Mac?" 

" A dear old soul, that I ordered to hate 
you — ^but never fear, I'll let her love you now. 
But this awftd aunt of yours, are you fond of 
her?" 

" No, I hate her." 

One day Mrs Crawford made her appear- 
ance just as the child was uttering the same 
sentiments in the same short decided tone, 
and she said very gently, 

" Whom do you hate, Marion ? " 
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Marion coloured up, for she well recollect- 
ed what Mrs Crawford had said to her on the 
subject on a previous occasion. 

'* You know " was her only reply, with a 
quaint expression in her face. 

" Mamma, is it to be wondered at ? " put 
in Isabella, " she is such a scarecrow of a 
woman. Is she kind to you, Marion ? '* 

** No, she hates me too, we both hate each 
other." 

" Don't encourage her, dear Bella, in such 
feelings ; perhaps it is best not to talk to her 
about her aunt, when she is older she will 
better understand that she ought not to speak 
so of any one, even if she feels it." 

" You told me always to speak the truth," 
said Marion. 

" Yes, my little pearl, I did. When you 
are bigger you will see that though you should 
always tell the truth when you do speak, there 
are some subjects better not to talk about at 
all. However, you are on the safe side at 
present, so continue, Marion, to speak the truth 
your own way as you always have done ; 
let nothing ever tempt you to tell a falsehood." 
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" Then I may say I hate her? for that is 
the truth, and I do so like saying it." 

Isabella laughed, Mrs Crawford kissed the 
child, and left them without answering her 
question. 

Mrs Crawford had received from Bradley 
a very full and detailed account of all the pro- 
ceedings in York Place, though it was given 
in Mrs Boo's most laconic manner : the result 
was that Miss Kennedy was not a favourite 
with the mistress of Lee Ashton, but Joseph 
Kennedy had every attention lavished on him, 
not an opportunity was let slip without his 
receiving some mark or token of her regard. 

One afternoon they were walking up and 
down a straight narrow walk that skirted the 
Wilderness, the magnificent old trees of which 
threw their thick-leaved branches over it, 
forming a shelter from the sun, and the 
borders a profusion of flowers in all the fresh- 
ness of early summer; it was a charming 
spot, one fitted for a lovers' walk, so bright 
and hopeful did it make one feel, and yet so 
still, and distant from all that could recall the 
material things of life. 
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There was no romance in Joseph Ken- 
nedy, yet nature in all its beauty had its 
effect even on him ; it produced a desire to 
feel always as he did then, a contented, happy 
feeling ; there is something very soothing in 
it, very tranquillizing. Mrs Crawford was 
under the same influence, but on her it had 
a different effect, it depressed her, it made her 
feel as if some shadow of sorrow was hovering 
round her that she could not drive off. They 
had been silent for some minutes, when Joseph 
Kennedy was the first to speak. 

"I quite long to find some place, Mrs 
Crawford ; being here has increased my desire 
enormously. You know that, in accordance 
with my brother's will, I am bound to pur- 
chase an estate." 

" Yes, so I understood. What county do 
you think of settling on ? " 

" Oh, I don't care a rush what county, if 
I could find the right place. I suppose there's 
nothing near this, is there ? " he asked, looking 
up suddenly as the thought just struck him. 

" I heard the other day Harpton Banks 
was to be sold. If you Uke Kent, I should not 
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think you would find much difficulty in hear- 
ing of something ; unfortunately the estates, 
many of them, change hands too often." 

" I should like Kent very much, besides 
to be a neighbour of yours would be a great 
inducement. How delighted little Marion 
would be ! " 

Mrs Crawford thought perhaps so should 
she be. For some time she had wished to 
find a good opportunity for thanking Mr 
Kennedy for his kindness to the child, and 
though she did think for a moment that it 
might appear strange her doing so, still the 
desire was so strong she did not let this pre- 
sent chance go by. 

" You have won little Marion's heart, Mr 
Kennedy, she has told me how kind you are 
to her ; it is very good of you. Men do not 
often trouble themselves about children, and I 
feel very grateful to you, for I am very fond 
of the chUd, and her father was a very dear 
friend." 

This was an opportunity as well for Joseph 
Kennedy, and he did not lose it either ; he 
desired to know something about his brother's 
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marriage, though not from the unadulterated 
curiosity his sister did, but his real affection 
for Marion made him feel a concern in all 
respecting her. 

" Did you know her mother ? '' He 
asked the question abruptly, as if with an 
inward consciousness that some mystery wa« 
attached to her name. 

" Yes, I have seen her/' Mrs Crawford 
seemed very agitated, and her companion 
noticing it, said, 

" Perhaps she was a dear friend too ; I am 
sorry I asked anything about her, I did not 
think to pain you/' 

Mrs Crawford's emotion was but moment- 
ary, it passed off instantly, and she replied, 

" Oh you did not pain me, Mr Kennedy. 
She was a friend of mine." 

" She's dead, of course." 

" Your brother lost her when Marion came 
into the world/' 

" Poor thing ! Poor Robert ! Was he 
very fond of her ? " 

" Very," said Mrs Crawford in a low, 
indistinct tone. 
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" Who was she ? " 

" Mamma, mamma, Archie Blake has 
came over to see about the flowers that are to 
line the west side of the hall. WiU you come in 
and speak to him ? he says he must see you." 

It was Isabella spoke, and never had her 
voice sounded so welcome to her mother's 
^ars as at that moment. 

" Then I suppose I must come," replied 
her mother, nothing loth to do so. "Are 
you inclined to extend your walk, Mr Kennedy, 
or will you come with us ? " 

" Oh, I will come too," said Joe. 

"Where is he, Isabella?" asked Mrs 
Crawford. 

" In the hall ; he and Maud are trying to 
count how many pots it will take, and they 
can't agree." 

As they approached the house — the hall 
doors were wide open — Mrs Crawford could 
see Archie's fine handsome figure stooping 
down, apparently measuring the marble floor ; 
Maud was by him, seemingly as busy ; httle 
Marion and Percy were playing at the opposite 
end of the hall. 
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" Now, Maud, move your pretty little hand 
out of the way,'' Mrs Crawford heard Archibald 
Blake say to her daughter ; at the same time 
she saw him take her hand in his — he was 
only moving it out of the way — ^but she 
thought, considering the purpose, it was held 
much longer than necessary. 

"Maud, you should not stand on the 
marble with your thin shoes on," said her 
mother. 

Maud had not heard any one approaching, 
she started round, blushing painfully and 
looking confused. 

" What a magnificent girl that is," 
thought Joseph Kennedy. 

" Ah, Mrs Crawford, that's right, I am 
glad you have come, for Maud insists upon it 
that it will only take twenty pots to stand 
along here, and I say it will take just double ; 
now what do you think ? " 

What Mrs Crawford really did think she 
did not say. 

" I said if they were not placed too near," 
remarked Maud, looking at no one. 

" The simplest way will be to try. Make 
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Benson bring in half a dozen pots, and then it 
will not take any great calculation to find out 
how many more it will require/' 

"I will go and tell him," said Maud, 
suiting her actions to her words, and darting 
through the door, without giving any one the 
chance of offering to go for her. 

Presently Benson appeared with the 
flowers. 

" Where is Miss Crawford ? " asked Isa- 
bella of the gardener. 

" She caught sight of the General, Miss, 
who was just a going along the avenue, and 
she went after him." 

" That's so like Maud," said Isabella, 
"that respectable young person is getting 
quite giddy ; tripping after papa in that man- 
ner, instead of attending to her duties ! " 

" Shall I go and bring her back ? " said 
Archie, like Maud starting off before he gave 
any one time to answer him. 

" No, no, Archie, come back ; run 
after him, Percy dear. If every one goes 
to fetch the other in that way, we shall 
not come to an end of this flower question," 
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said Mrs Crawford, her tone the least bit 
vexed. 

Archibald Blake was captured by Percy 
and brought back in triumph. 

" Really Archie/' said Isabella, " if this 
is your way of doing business I shall demand 
your resignation and appoint Owen in your 
stead.'* 

Archie however did his work ; if not with 
the same interest as when Maud was by his 
side, it was done more rapidly. 

Half an hour before dinner on the same 
day, Mrs Crawford was alone in the library 
with her husband ; and after some ordinary 
every.day topics being discussed, she said, as 
if casually, 

" Maud walked with you to-day, did she 
not?" 

" No, my love, I went alone ; she only 
joined me a moment as I was going out, and 
asked me whither I was bound." 

Mrs Crawford did not wish to impart her 
suspicions to her husband, if there was no 
cause for them, she was always very tenacious 
of occasioning him the slightest worry, but at 
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the same time she was anxious to know 
whether Maud had been with her father 
during her absence ; for no one had seen or 
heard of her for a couple of hours after she 
made her exit from the hall. 

"I merely asked, because I fancied she 
looked a little depressed to-day, and I thought 
she n^ight have told you the cause." 

" On the contrary, the few seconds she 
was with me, I thought her in unusually good 
spirits, and looking handsomer than ever. All 
she said to me that I can remember beyond 
what I have told you was that one of the 
young Blakes was vrith you, making some 
arrangement of flowers in the hall or drawing- 
room, I forget which. You must have been 
mistaken, my dear." 

" I suppose I was." 

And there the subject dropped as far as 
the General was concerned ; but Mrs Craw- 
ford was anxious and uneasy. There was but 
one person with whom she could speak freely 
and unconstrainedly, and that was Mrs Mac- 
kenzie. Though it would be hard to find two 
women more opposite in character, in manner^ 
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in ways of viewing things, in impressions, 
still there seemed a link somewhere that con- 
nected them together, at all events in feeling. 
Mrs Crawford entertained a sincere regard 
and great respect for her children's governess, 
and she in return felt a deep-rooted affection 
for her benefactress, that sprung from seeds of 
gratitude. It was therefore her Mrs Crawford 
sought on the present occasion. She asked, 
during the latter part of the evening, and 
when the two girls had retired, if she would 
go with her to her boudoir for a few minutes, 
she had something she wished to say to her. 

This request made poor Mac anxious and 
uneasy too. 

It was by no means a common occurrence 
for Mrs Crawford to request a private inter- 
view, and she in consequence worried her 
stupid head for nothing. She wondered if 
the fatal words were at last about to be 
spoken, telling her her services were no 
longer required ; of course she would have no 
right to feel aggrieved if it turned out to be 
that ; yet she felt it would be a blow, a heavy, 
stunning blow, come when it would. She so 
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often tried to realize the dreaded day having 
come, in order to steel herself well against the 
sorrow it would bring, but it had all been to 
no purpose, for there she now sat quivering 
and quaking in every limb, till Mrs Crawford 
joined her and put an end to her misery. 

" Mac, I feel very much worried," began 
Mrs Crawford, " and I want you to tell me all 
you have seen or noticed." 

" What about, dear Mrs Crawford ? " said 
Mrs Mackenzie vnth a sensation of relief, on 
her own account, that lent her a giant's 
strength to give support or comfort to any 
one else in trouble. 

" About Maud. You know, Mac, I look 
on you more as a tried Mend than anything 
else," said Mrs Crawford, laying her hand 
affectionately on Mrs Mackenzie's arm, " and 
so it is to you I am going to confide my 
anxiety, for I do not vrish unnecessarily to 
trouble the General. I will tell you what I 
saw to-day." He^e Mrs Crawford detailed 
the httle hand scene that she vritnessed 
between Archibald Blake and her eldest 
daughter. 
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" One thing I can safely answer for/' said 
Mrs Maekensie, aft» listening attratively to 
the aooonnt Mrs Crawford gave her, " that Mr 
Bkke has said nothing to Mand of any con- 
sequence, or she would instantly have t<^d yoa 
or her fether." 

" How can you be so certain ? " 

'' Because I know every turn of the girl's 
nature and disposition, and I know that truth 
is so thoroughly a part of her, truth and 
candour, that such a thing could not have 
taken place vnthout her instantly speaking of 
it." 

'' But supposing he has gained any infln* 
ence over her, and has made her promise not 
to speak on the subject P " 

'' I should be sadly mistaken in Mr Blake 
if he could be guilty of so dishonourable an 
act ; and could he be, he would cease to hold 
further influence over Maud, supposing he had 
obtained any. She could never care for one 
who was not open or trut^ul like herself." 

Mrs Crawford sighed, she evidently was 
not yet reassured. 

"Love, Mrs Mackenzie, will so change 
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people's nature. They will when under its 
influence be guilty of deeds that under 
other circumstances they would even shrink 
from talking over. It is a madness whilst it 
lasts, and a woman in love is not a responsible 
being. It will make the most open learn 
deceit, the most truthful practise falsehood." 

Mrs Mackenzie opened her eyes. What 
silly novel could Mrs Crawford have been 
reading, she wondered, to become possessed of 
such ridiculous notions ? for she could not for 
an instant imagine the dear old General had 
given rise in his wife's breast to such deep 
feelings as those she was descanting on. 
Absurd, she thought he never could inspire 
love that amounted to madness, not to sav 
vrickedness, for that, in truth, was what Mra 
Mackenzie considered it. She hardly knew 
what remark to make, or what suggestion to 
make to one whose notiops of love were so 
very peculiar ; one comfort, she was sure 
neither Maud nor Isabella would ever be so 
crazily in love as all that. So she thought. 

" It is not a marriage you would approve 
of?" 
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'* Ob, dear no, hoir could we ? Mand will 
iiave Botbiiig till both ber fSEitber and mjself 
are dead, and tben onlj fire tboosand pounds, 
and Arcbie Blake will not bave mucb more, I 
fancy, for be is tbe youngest of tbree sons ; 
and be will never make anything of bis pro- 
fession." 

** He is wonderfully handsome," mused 
Mrs Mackenzie. She Uked Archie Blake. 

" Yes, he is, but a handsome face will not 
give the comforts of life ; besides, Maud is too 
young to fall in love, much too young. When 
a girl begins life by giving her heart away, 
she begins it with sorrow. Peace is entirely 
destroyed, she lives a Ufe of hoping and wish- 
ing, of disappointment and vexation ; whereas 
if her affections are kept free, she can 
thoroughly enjoy the pleasures and amuse- 
ments that belong especially to girlhood. Oh, 
I pray I am mistaken, I pray my darlings may 
be long, long before they meet any one that 
will be dearer to them than those in their own 
home circle." 

"Do not fear, Mrs Crawford; I will 
answer for it, that at present Maud is heart 
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whole. Besides, I really think she is too young 
in all her ways for such an idea to have entered 
her head — '' 

" Her head perhaps, but not her heart/' 

" I don't know, I think one is likely to 
keep pace with the other ; it is not as if she 
had been brought up in a school, mixing with 
other girls perhaps older than herself, who 
might have instilled these foolish notions into 
her head ; but you know she has never been 
from under my own eye, nor read any book 
but what I have given her." 

" It does not require other girls or roman- 
tic stories to teach that feeling. It is Archie 
himself, I fancy, would have been her master 
if it is so, which I pray God it is not. I now 
regret this ball taking place, it will throw 
them so much together." 

" If your suspicions were correct it would 
be most unfortunate, but I cannot for an 
instant let such an idea take possession of me. 
Impossible, Mrs Crawford, impossible ! '' And 
Mrs Mackenzie in her heart felt it so ; the more 
she tried to realize the fact, the more prepos- 
terous it seemed. 
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" When it is over/' she continued, " I 
must set her to work at her drawing and 
music. We must occupy her with studies, so 
if any fancies are lodged in her brain of that 
kind, they will drive it out/' 

It is very easy to deduce from this remark 
of Mrs Mackenzie's that she had never so far 
forgotten herself as to be in love, except in 
the orthodox manner; hence she had no 
necessity to try and destroy it by study, or 
the chances are she would have known by ex- 
perience the fallacy of her suggested remedy. 

However, Mrs Mackenzie resolved, not- 
withstanding all her assertions as to Maud's 
incapability of being in love without her 
knowing it, or without Maud's blazoning it 
forth to the whole Lee Ashton house- 
hold, that she would watch her pupil care- 
fully and cautiously ; for she would not let 
her see that she was being looked after. 

Her interview with Mrs Crawford being 
at an end, and as it was nearly eleven, she 
determined to go at once to bed and not 
return to the drawing-room. The days were 
more fatiguing to her far, when passed in 
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what was called " all play and no work '* than 
when she was occupied in the school-room 
with the two girls studying their usual six or 
eight hours. 

She walked up-stairs without taking a 
light, she usually did so, and then struck a 
match when she reached her room. The 
passage leading to it was never lighted, as 
only herself and the two girls slept in that 
part of the house, so she groped along as 
usual slowly and carefully, when she was 
surprised by the imusual sight of a streak of 
light coming from under one of the doors ; 
she could hardly tell whose room it was 
in, but clearly it was either Maud's or Isa- 
bella's, for her own was on the opposite side. 
She stood a moment listening, but all was quiet. 

" One of the children forgotten to put her 
light out ; really one would think either of 
them might be thoughtful enough to attend 
to that," thought Mrs Mackenzie, a little vexed 
at their supposed carelessness. 

She opened the door very softly not to 
disturb whichever it was, when to her sur- 
prise she saw Maud, still up, sitting at her 
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dressing-table, her head resting on her bare 
arms. 

" Maud, what are you doing, child, up 
still?" 

Maud started and turned round. 

"What are you thinking of, dear? Is 
anything the matter ? " 

" Nothing, dear Mac," and there did not 
appear to be anything ; " I am thinking of 
going to bed," and she jumped up, put her 
arms round her governess's neck, kissed her, 
and wished her good night. 

" Decidedly I will watch her," said Mrs 
Mackenzie as she left her pupil's room. " She 
is not in love, but there is something about 
her, not usual" 
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